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COMMENT 


Tne President repeated his trust speech at Wheeling, West 
Virginia, on his way to attend the convention of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, which was held at Chatta- 
nooga, September 8. The daily newspapers, in their head-lines, 
announced that the President had gone a step forward in his 
war on combinations, but a reading of the speech did not 
confirm the head-lines. The truth is that the President has 
not uttered a single statesmanlike word on the subject. He 
has dealt in the vaguest kind of generalities. He speaks of 
evils without specifying them, and has even seemed to ad- 
mit that the ills he denounces with his customary vigor are 
«yet to be discovered. He says that he believes that the na- 
tional legislature can do something more than it has done 
for the prevention of these mysterious evils, and for the 
punishment of their responsible authors. But he does not tell 
us what he conceives to be the direction which legislation 
should take, or the end which it should seek to accomplish. 
This is not what the country has the right to expect and de- 
mand from the President. When a statesman who occupies 
the most responsible, as well as the most conspicuous, posi- 
tion in the country enters upon the discussion of proposed re- 
forms, it is his duty to particularize, to present details, to 
give his reasons, and to unfold his argument and plan. The 
sort of speech which this involves is the old-fashioned informa- 
tive and persuasive kind. It implies hard study, long reflec- 
tion, steady application to the subject. But it is also the 
only kind of a speech worth making, and the kind which in- 
telligent audiences have the right to expect from an intelli- 
gent public man. A flight of mere words at such a target as 
the so-called trusts may damage the target, but the damage 
may be precisely that which the President wants to avoid. 
He is not for their destruction, and yet he appeals merely to 
passion. His speeches have been as those of one who is talk- 
ing merely for political effect, and for the purpose, quite un- 
worthy of such a man as Theodore Roosevelt, of stealing 
the enemy’s thunder, and of “putting the Democrats in a 
hole.” If Mr. Roosevelt has anything definite to say on this 
subject let him say it like a well-prepared and thoughtful 
man; let him tell us what the trust evils are, wherein gov- 
ernment may interfere, and why it should interfere, and what 


policy of repression or correction, other than an absurdly im- 
possible “ constitutional amendment,” he has in mind. 


A good many of the plain, sensible folk of the country are 
beginning to be uneasy about the President’s conduct. And 
among these are some of his very best friends. We have al- 
ready, in our allusion to his speeches on trusts, spoken of the 
concentration of mind, the thorough study, the long reflection, 
required for the composition of a statesmanlike speech on 
the subject concerning which the President is dealing in gen- 
eralities. The question arises at once whether the President’s 
habits of life are consonant with such effort as is required for 
the real work of a constructive statesman, such as he aspires 
to be. The President gallops through the country when he 
is not devoting his days to the reception of people, most of 
whom have nothing to say to him of higher import than the 
distribution of patronage. Among the weightiest subjects of 
discussion is that of party policy. The question of dignity 
involved may be dismissed for the moment as one largely of 
taste, although it is really of more importance than this dis- 
missal would indicate, for it is surely one of the duties of the 
President to be impressive. The President’s activities seem to 
sober minds to be a wasting of time. They do not approve of 
the wild gallops, the rough-riding. They are not much im- 
pressed by an exhibition of the President’s ability to set too 
hard a pace for a few troopers. They are doubtful of the 
propriety of the President’s taking the physical risks which 
fill him with delight, and, to them, while the President was 
in no way responsible for the tragic accident at Pittsfield, 
the episode of the collision of the trolley-car and the carriage 
seems somehow or other to be a congruous part of the Presi- 
dent’s day’s work. This dashing, reckless, hard-riding, much- 
conversing President evidently has not the time to prepare the 
right kind of a speech upon the evils of trusts and the power 
which the national government ought to exercise for their 
suppression. And, unless the President ceases to give them 
the opportunity, people will begin to wonder, when real eco- 
nomic and business problems press for settlement, whether, 
after all, Mr. Roosevelt is the right kind of a man for the 
Chicf-Magistracy of the nation. This is a contingency upon 
which he may profitably do a good deal of serious thinking. 


Terrible zfs: If the President, on the morning of the 3d 
of September, had chanced to be in the spot where his 


guardian Craig sat when the madly driven trolley-car crashed 
into his vehicle; and if the first year following the death of 
one well-jioved President at an assassin’s hand had been round- 
ed out with the death of another as the result of the stupid 
recklessness of one man and the insufficient caution of an- 
other! Among the evil consequences of such a national 
disaster, if it had not been escaped by a foot or so of space, 
we should have had to count the development of a whole 
brood of the superstttious notions that are so easily hatched 
into life. It would have been like the fate of the prince in the 
Arabian Nights, who had to die by the knife, just as had 
been predicted, even though, having been put in utter seclu- 
sion to pass the fatal period, there was no other way for him 
to do it except to fall on the point of a fruit-knife with which 
he was eating an orange. Here was a President quite safely 
guarded from cranks and anarchists, and wisely eschewing the 
practice of shaking hands with the multitude; but none the 
less to be hunted out in his safe seat, not by the assassin’s bul- 
let, but by the no less deadly shaft winged from the bow of 
stupidity. Such a calamity might well have coaxed into 
growth some such dark notion as that entertained by the 
Chinese, who suppose that malignant intelligences lurk about 
certain spots and follow up certain people, ready to perform 
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feats of picturesquely fatal mischief. The President having 
escaped almost unhurt, we have the next worst thing—a swarm 
of references to the “ Roosevelt luck.” It really appears that 
there are a good many people who, though they would scorn 
to acknowledge their belief in this dark Chinese notion of 
evil place-spirits, more than half believe that certain people 
are blessed with a systematic arrangement of good happenings. 
That we incline to accept the benevolent phase of this super- 
stition while rejecting its malevolent side may be creditable 
to our amiability, but it is not to our intelligence. The de- 
structive intelligences exist, but they are human, and subject 
to human control. The fact remains that it was not necessary 
that President McKinley should have been killed by Czolgosz, 
nor that Motorman Madden’s car should have run into Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s carriage. 





The American people have undoubtedly shown the qualities 
of greatness in certain ways, if we “do say it as shouldn’t ”; 
and we doubt if they ever showed it in any truer way than in 
voting against men whom they thoroughly like and personally 
admire—voting against them because they do not believe in 
the social or economic principles that they profess. The 
American people “took to” Mr. Bryan when he first came 
out—took to him because they found him clever, hearty, sin- 
cere, honest, enthusiastic, clean-minded, and clean-hearted. 
They flocked to hear him in prodigious numbers, and often 
cheered him generously. But they did not vote for him in 
sufficient force to bring him anywhere near election. In some 
of the Eastern cities the votes he received seemed to be in 
inverse proportion to the size and enthusiasm of the immense 
crowds that went to hear him. The people keep on liking 
Bryan, but they repudiate Bryanism. Side by side with Bryan 
may be mentioned another pretty good man whose case is 
likely to turn out in the same way. We refer to Mr. Tom L. 
Johnson, who lately made a surprising demonstration of 
his personal influence in the Ohio Democratic convention. 
Probably Mr. Johnson is not a mountebank. He is not a 
demagogue in any distinct or offensive sense. He is sincere 
and able. As a public man he has many of the qualities that 
the American people distinctly like. With the ability to make 
himself very successful, very rich, he thinks of others besides 
himself, and thinks of them in a large and generous way. 
He has many big projects of public benefit—and some of them, 
at least, he carries out. But his main political ideas are no- 
tions that the people, as a whole, take very little stock in. It 
is Bryanism plus Johnsonism, and Johnsonism involves much 
socialistic experiment which our people will not have. There- 
fore, in spite of his many virtues and his lovable love of his 
own economic ideal, it is altogether improbable that the peo- 
ple, either of the State of Ohio or of the nation, will be willing 
to take Mr. Tom L. Johnson for a leader. 


Who will receive the Democratic nomination for Governor 
of the State of New York is still doubtful. There is, as we 
point out in other columns, a widespread impression that 
the Democrats have a better chance for electing their candi- 
date than they had some weeks ago, provided that their choice 
shall fall upon a man who will not alienate any faction of 
the party, and will, at the same time, command the respect and 
confidence of the community at large. It is universally recog- 
nized that such a man might be found in Chief-Judge Parker, 
who was elected to his present place upon the bench of the 
Court of Appeals in 1897, the year after Mr. McKinley car- 
ried the State by an immense majority. It would be easy to 
stampede the State convention for Judge Parker, as was done 
when ex-Senator Hill was last nominated for Governor. It will 
be remembered that Horatio Seymour was nominated for 
President in 1868 against his will, and in the teeth of his 
solemn declaration to the Democratic National Convention, 
“Your candidate I cannot be.” Judge Parker, however, will 
not be present at Saratoga, and cannot be carried away by 
a whirlwind of enthusiasm; he has firmly and repeatedly 
asserted that even a unanimous nomination would be re- 
jected by him, and would merely impose upon the con- 
vention the necessity of reassembling and selecting some other 
candidate. Under the circumstances, we presume that Judge 
Parker is out of the question. The next choice of the Demo- 
eratic leaders seems to be Mr. Bird S. Coler, who discharged, 
in a creditable way, the functions of Comptroller of the city 
of New York. The fact that Mr. Coler offended Mr. Croker 
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by taxing him with introducing commercialism into politics 
would not damage the former in the eyes of “up-State” 
Democrats, and it is supposed that he would have the sup- 
port of the present managers of Tammany Hall. He would 
be acceptable, it is thought, to conservative men, and he is 
not obnoxious to the Bryan element of the party. It has 
been alleged, however, that his membership of the Stock 
Exchange might militate against him in the rural districts. 
Evidently the Republicans could not make any campaign cap- 
ital out of the fact, for their own prospective candidate for 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. George R. Sheldon, 
is also a member of the Stock Exchange. The theory that 
bankers and brokers are viewed with suspicion by agricultur- 
ists, and are, therefore, unpromising candidates for public 
office, is not borne out by the facts. Mr. S. V. White, a well- 
known broker, was elected to Congress, and Mr. David A. 
Boody, another broker, was chosen Mayor of Brooklyn. Ros- 
well P. Flower, who was elected Governor of New York in 
1891, was a member of the Stock Exchange, and Levi P. 
Morton was the head of a Wall Street banking-house when he 
was elevated to the same office in 1894. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Morton, six years previously, was elected Vice- 
President on the Harrison ticket. On the whole, the asser- 
tion that Mr. Coler’s political availability is sensibly dimin- 
ished by his membership of the Stock Exchange may be dis- 
missed as groundless. If he fails to get the nomination, it 
will be because the leaders fear that the voters will not sup- 
port a feather-weight. 


The great war game is finished, and the country has mani- 
fested very little interest in what were, somewhat ambitiously, 
termed the manceuvres. These began by the invasion of the 
fleet by the Duchess of Marlborough on the eve of its de- 
parture for the sport of war. She and the officers had tea 
and conversation. The war ended on September 6 by a dis- 
play of fireworks at Newport. After this, Admiral Higginson 
and General MacArthur congratulated each other and each 
other’s services. As we remarked last week, the only possible 
effect of the game would be a demonstration of the character 
of our artillery service, while the only question, in the event 
that the coast artillery was shown to be not dependable, 
would be as to the responsibility for such a state of affairs. 
Are the forts properly constructed, and the guns properly 
placed? Are the magazines dry? If no, the engineer corps or 
Congress is responsible? Are the explosives sound and uni- 
form? Are the guns effective? Are their mounts practicable? 
If no, the ordnance corps or Congress is to blame? Does 
the artillery itself lack instruction and practice? If it does, 
is Congress to blame for not providing money for target prac- 
tice, as it may have been guilty of stinting the engineers and 
the ordnance? Or is the Secretary of War to blame, because 


he has insisted on putting untaught and unteachable officers, , 


fresh from the volunteer service, into the regular artillery? 
Or is the artillery corps to blame by reason of idleness, in- 
difference, the rust of years of enforced inactivity? The ships 
tried to run by the forts at the entrance of Long Island Sound, 
after a fashion which would not be followed by any real en- 
emy; and they tried an attack on Newport, which resulted in 
a pyrotechnic display. It seems like opera-bouffe, but it may 
be that the temerity of the fleet disclosed weaknesses in our 
coast defences; if this is so, then the weaknesses must be very 
serious. We can only know the real state of the case, the real 
disclosures of the fulminatory exercises, when the board of um- 
pires reports. What we do know now is that the navy and 
the army differed from beginning to end on every possible 
question of fact, and reached diametrically opposite conclu- 
sions in every process of reasoning. 


In one of his recent speeches Mr. Roosevelt pointed out 
that the Monroe doctrine, whether in theory we give it a nar- 
row or an elastic definition, will in practice prove nothing 
but wind, unless we can back it by a naval force more pow- 
erful than any which a European power is likely to be able 
to detach at any given time for service in American waters. 
That is true enough; but the army and navy manceuvres prose- 
cuted during the week ending September 6 have demonstrated 
what was less obvious, namely, that a powerful navy is im- 
peratively needed for a purpose that comes home to us still 
more closely, namely, to defend from capture the city of New 
York itself, the commercial and financial metropolis of the 
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United States. However inconclusive the mancuvres may 
have proved in certain directions, and although more definite 
and exhaustive information may be looked for from a repeti- 
tion of them hereafter, the mimic warfare established one 
fact of momentous import, namely, that in spite of any land 
fortifications that we possess, a hostile fleet aiming to enter 
Long Island Sound could secure anchorage in Buzzards Bay 
and a base of supplies on Block Island, whence it could pro- 
ceed to cover the disembarkation on Long Island of a mil- 
itary force intended to capture the city of New York. 


It would be superfluous to remind the reader that what is 
commenly known as the Greater New York has no fortifica- 
tions on its Long Island side, where it is now shown to be vul- 
nerable. The superiority of earth-works over battle-ships has 
been so repeatedly demonstrated in recent years that the 
chance of a hostile fleet reaching the Narrows from the 
south, or the East River from the north, is generally regard- 
ed by experts as negligible; but the mancuvres just ended 
have shown that there is a third way of attacking New York, 
and that if an enemy should gain temporarily the command 
of the sea which Admiral Higginson possessed, an army might 
not only be landed on Long Island, but might be protected 
on both flanks by the enemy’s war-ships until it arrived at or 


‘near the eastern outskirts of the metropolis. The mimic war- 


fare, therefore, however tentative and open to criticism in de- 
tails, has administered to the nation and to Congress a 
weighty lesson and a timely warning. There is just one way 
of insuring the safety of the commercial metropolis of the 
United States, and that is so to strengthen our navy as to render 
it reasonably certain that the naval force available for the 
defence of New York will prove an over-match for any that 
a European power is able or likely to send across the Atlantic. 
We need not point out to any grain- shipper, railroad man, 
manufacturer, merchant, or financier that the capture of the 
city of New York would have consequences of incalculable 
gravity. For that very reason it is the point at which an 
enemy would strike, unless we profit by the warning just re- 
ceived to make it impregnable. 


At the hour when we write there is a widespread impres- 
sion that the prolonged strike in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania, which has subjected to grave pecuniary losses 
all the consumers of hard coal, as well as the mine owners and 
operators and the miners themselves, will come to an end on 
or before September 20. The ground for the impression is 
unknown. The miners’ union has, as yet, evinced no disposi- 
tion to recognize the strike as a failure; the mine-operators 
seem firm in their refusal to make any concessions; there are 
no signs of a deus ex machina interposition on the part of 
financial magnates; neither are there any indications of an 
attempt to put political pressure upon the operators by a con- 
vocation of the Pennsylvania Legislature in special session. 
Whether or no the prediction shall be verified, it is already 
evident not only that the injury inflicted by the strike on 
the community at large is of vast proportions, but that, even 
when the strike is over, the recovery of normal conditions will 
by no means be immediate. It has been computed by an ex- 
pert that the shortage in the output of anthracite during the 
present year will have amounted by September 12 to twenty 
million tons. Under the most favorable circumstances a 
considerable period must elapse before this enormous de- 
ficieney in respect of supply can be made good, and it is 
doubtful whether the price of the combustible will ever fall 
to the figures which obtained before the strike. Many of the an- 
thracite mines have been for some time worked at a loss, and 
others have passed the maximum of production. Many months 
and a great deal of money will be needed to repair the dam- 
age done by the calling out of engineers, firemen, and pump- 
runners. Then, again, while, for the reasons named, the sup- 
ply must fall short of the quantity produced eight months 
ago, the demand for the combustible is certain to increase with 
the expansion of population. The annual increase of demand 
is a matter of record, and, coupled with the diminished sup- 
ply, it ean hardly fail to be reflected in prices. 


One feature of Mr. Carroll D. Wright’s report to the Presi- 
dent on the coal strike has escaped comment, possibly because 
the facts of the situation in the anthracite region are not 
generally known to the editors who are commenting on it. 
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Mr. Wright dwells on the fact, known to all who are familiar 
with the anthracite business, that there is no confidence be- 
tween the operators and their employees. Here lies the crux 
of the general situation in the anthracite region. There has 
been no confidence between the operators and the men since 
Molly Maguire days. This lack of confidence is strengthened 
by a condition which is the foundation of a recommendation 
made by Mr. Wright that there be formed a responsible union 
composed wholly of anthracite mine workers. The main rea- 
son why the employers and the mine-workers cannot get to- 
gether for the settlement of their differences is that the union 
is irresponsible, does not keep its contracts, persuades its 
members to violate their promises, and has no real interest 
in the prosperity of the anthracite mines. The reason for 
this is that the United Mine-Workers is an order dominated 
by men who are bituminous miners, Mr. Mitchell himself be- 
ing a bituminous miner. If anything, the interests of a 
majority of the members of Mitchell’s organization are, or 
seem to be, aided by the shutting down of anthracite mines. 
The consumption of bituminous coal, for example, has been 
enormously increased during the present strike, and some part 
of this increase is‘ likely to be permanent. Under such condi- 
tions there can be no confidence, and without confidence there 
can be no permanent peace. Evidently the first step towards 
the creation of the confidence will be the formation of such 
an organization as Mr. Wright suggests. 





Another outbreak of mob violence against the “ foreign 
devils,” much like those which fastened the eyes of the world 
on China two years ago, has recently been reported. A mob 
of several hundred natives assembled and laid siege to a little 
group of fifty defenceless foreigners. The members of the 
mob were armed, and were plainly thirsting for blood. After 
terrifying shrieks and curses, the mob opened fire, and shot 
three of the “ foreign devils,” driving the remainder out of the 
town where they had been living, with threats of death if they 
dared return. Those who escaped, in terror of their lives, 
promptly and properly appealed to their ambassador, who laid 
the matter before the central government. The central gov- 
ernment called the attention of the governor of the district 
in which the outrage occurred to the fact that complaint had 
been made, but announces that, under the law, it can do no- 
thing more. Of course it deeply regrets the occurrence, but 
is not able even to give assurances that similar outrages will 
be prevented in the future. Nor can it do anything towards 
seeing that the ringleaders of the mob are punished. It would 
be certain that the home government of the “ foreign devils ” 
will take prompt and severe measures to compel the punish- 
ment of the rioters, and to secure the payment of indemnities 
to the families of those who were killed by the mob, were it 
not for the fact that the “foreign devils” in this case hap- 
pened to he Chinamen, while the mob was made up of Ameri- 
can citizens, living in and about Baker City, Oregon. Min- 
ister Wu is the diplomat to whom an appeal has been made 
by his countrymen, and the government at Washington has 
been able to do nothing more than to call the attention of the 
Governor of Oregon to the facts in the case, with which he was 
doubtless already familiar. Unless Oregon decides to make 
reparation and punish the offenders, nothing can be done in 
the case. The national government is helpless, and cannot in- 
terfere with the State government. It may, indeed, and prob- 
ably will, following a well-sustained precedent, pay a sum of 
money to the Chinamen who were injured, but such money 
will be paid merely as a gratuity, and not in acknowledgment 
of any right in the premises. The whole situation is a good 
example of the inconsistencies of which the tactful Wu oc- 
easionally reminds us. 


Piet Cronje’s captivity at St. Helena is not likely to be as 
illustrious as Napoleon Bonaparte’s, but it yields a story 
that is quite as fine in its way. The old man, like Bonaparte, 
was a general by right of his own abilities and of his peo- 
ple’s belief in them. Unlike Bonaparte’s, his sword was drawn 
first for his people, and only incidentally for himself. Like 
Bonaparte again, he was overthrown, after a noble struggle, 
by the Britannic power, and, following his own Quatre-Bras 
in the Modder’s bed, he was sent in captivity to the lonely rock 
in the South Atlantic seas. Possibly the old Dutch farmer- 
general’s exile was less dismal, as it ecrtainly was more philo- 
sophic, than the Corsican adventurer’s; but it had one feature 
















































































of deep sadness that Bonaparte’s lacked. Cronje has a heart; 
and there was scarcely a mail that came to St. Helena 
that did not bring him its shaft of sorrow. Loved kinsmen, 
sons, nephews, fell in the struggle that still raged—the brave 
struggle in which he was now, by the galling circumstances 
of his defeat and captivity, debarred from taking part. His 
kinswomen were dying, one by one, of fever, perhaps of hun- 
ger, in the British concentration camps, or in insecure and ill- 
provided homes. From his melancholy distance, the old com- 
mander watched not only the death of those he loved, one 
by one, until twenty of his near relatives had been buried as 
the direct result of the war, but the decimation of his race 
and the slow downfall of the cause that was still dearer to 
him than his wife and children. Cronje has now returned 
to Cape Town, his exile over. One could not blame him if 
he had returned in a dark and resentful frame of mind. But 
this is what he says at Cape Town: “I am prepared not only 
to forgive, but, so far as God has given me the power, to 
forget. I believe the British and Dutch races should and will 
work amicably together for the development of the country.” 
Evidently there resides in Piet Cronje’s heart one form of 
greatness which the more famous exile of St. Helena did not 
possess. His words are a fresh reminder that the Boer leaders 
are as epic a lot of farmers and drovers as ever lived. 


In the death of Professor Rudolf Virchow, which took place 
in Berlin on September 5, Germany loses one of her most pic- 
turesque figures, and the world one of its greatest scientists. 
Professor Virchow had been famous for more than forty years 
as the founder of the theory of cellular pathology. He ap- 
plied the theory of the cell as the basis of organic life to dis- 
eased tissues in the human body, proving that what we term 
disease is the expression of the abnormal action or develop- 
ment of those cells of which the tissues are ultimately com- 
posed. This theory gave the first rational basis to modern 
pathology, and forms the ground-work upon which all later 
developments of the subject are based. This was Virchow’s 
greatest contribution to human knowledge; it is the secure 
basis of his lasting fame. But this is by no means the only 
field he entered as an originator. For example, he was one 
of the first to make a scientific study of the races of man- 
kind, and he became one of the founders, as he remained a 
chief exponent, of the modern science of anthropology. The 
great pathologist and technologist was also a practical poli- 
tician. Just forty years ago he entered the Lower House of 
the Prussian Legislature, and from 1880 till 1893 he was a 
member of the Reichstag. Here he showed the same original- 
ity that made him a discoverer in science. He was one of the 
founders of the famous Fortschrittspartie, and was the author 
of the word “ Kulturkampf,” which came to be so prominent 
a political war-cry. In earlier life his radicalism sometimes 
got him into difficulties, as in 1849, when for political reasons 
he lost his position in the Charité hospital. In later years 
his progressive ideas brought him repeatedly into conflict 
with Bismarck, but now his fame as a scientist stood him in 
good stead, even against the assaults of the Iron Chancellor. 
Nowhere else is versatility so frowned upon as in Germany. 
In general, it is counted almost a crime against scholarship 
there for one man to pretend to know more than one sub- 


ject. But Virchow was excepted from this criticism, and ~ 


listened to with respect on any topic. “ Ah, Virchow knows 
everything,” said a Berlinite to whom I mentioned his name; 
and this seemed to voice the general sentiment. The phy- 
sician, pathologist, anthropologist, and parliamentarian had 
proved his capacity in too many fields to have it questioned in 
any. It seemed as fitting that he should assist Schliemann in 
his excavations at Hissarlik, and write a scholarly essay about 
Troy, as that he should lead a debate in the Legislature, con- 
duct a reform in the sewage system of Berlin, organize an 
anthropological society, preside at a meeting of the Academy 
of Medicine, discuss Roman archeology with Mommsen at the 
Academy of Science, or deliver a lecture on the blood at the 
Pathological Institute: everywhere he seemed equally at home. 
If one were to choose, perhaps he might say that no réle suited 
the versatile scholar better than that of lecturer. He was pre- 
eminently a teacher, and while not at all oratorical, his im- 
promptu discussions before his medical class, aided by off- 
hand chalk pictures, had a fervor that held the attention of 
his audience and earried conviction. The home life of Pro- 
fessor Virchow was refreshingly simple by contrast. One found 
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the famous scientist living in a small apartment, up several 
rather forbidding flights of stairs; comfortably housed, to be 
sure, but on a scale which any but a mere beginner in the 
medical profession in an American city would consider rather 
beneath his dignity. Professor Virchow was most hospitable 
to strangers, in spite of the demands upon his time. He was 
particularly cordial to Americans, and he conversed fluently 
in English. In talking with the present writer recently he 
expressed the keenest interest in American affairs. Comment- 
ing on the dilapidated condition of his own Charité hospital, 
he remarked, with a tone of regret, “ You see, we have no 
millionaires here to give us such beautiful hospitals as you 
have in America.” He added: “Some day I mean to come 
over there to see all the wonderful things we read about. 
Hitherto the difficulties of ocean travel have kept me from 
coming; but one of these days, when steamboats are swifter, 
I shall certainly come.” That was a cheery view for an octo- 
genarian. But the expectation was not to be realized; the 
great pathologist died just before completing his eighty-first 
year. 


The precise plans of Sir Thomas Lipton in reference to the 
Cup races are at this time so shrouded in uncertainty that 
we are disposed to join with an expert contemporary in the 
suggestion that the challenger pave the way for a real yacht- 
race, and not for a speed contest between two freak ma- 
chines. There is more significance in the term “Cup races ” 
than at first occurs to the mind. It describes more aptly than 
was intended what the evolution in these international con- 
tests is coming to be. The doughty Columbia has all of our 
grateful loyalty that is her due, and she is not only a thing 
of speed, but a craft of beauty, but, after all, she is not a 
yacht in any true sense of the word, but a racing-machine. 
We do not hear of anybody cruising about in her for pleasure. 
The idea that in her more illustrious capacity, with all her 
sails set, and the full complement of her crew aboard of her, 
she could go off on an exhibition trip for all the world to see 
never occurs to any one, because it is a preposterous notion. 
Fit and sleek as she appears at the finish of one of her 
trials, stanch of hull, and equal to the most strenuous wea- 
ther, in her ocean-going capacity she is a racer merely, and 
having served her purpose for a few short weeks, adorns some 
anchorage or dry dock until some new emergency arises to 
call her special qualities into action. She is a Cup-racer, and 
nothing else. Before it is definitely decided, then, just what 
kind of a challenger Sir Thomas, or anybody else, is to have 
constructed for the next trial, why may we not consider the 
desirability of restoring to the contest some of its old-time 
dignity and significance? It has been demonstrated that both 
the Yankee and the Briton can build a floating machine of 
wonderful speed—now let us get back to yachts, to yachts that 
are such in fact as well as in name, and ascertain whether or 
not the energies of our designers and builders of ocean craft 
have been wholly absorbed in producing lively single-stickers 
carrying an abnormal sail area and requiring the services of 
so large a crew that the idea of sailing them for pleasure 
does not occur even to our multi-millionaires. As our expert 
contemporary intimates, a contest between a British-built 
schooner and the similar product of one of our American ship- 
yards would have all the sporting qualities of the style of race 
now in vogue, and would be far more instructive, and hence 
of greater value to all concerned. 


A rather novel sort of crime is that for which a contortionist 
must shortly stand trial at Philadelphia. An ingenious indi- 
vidual named Doran, having discovered that, as an expert tum- 
bler, he could without risk to life hurl himself from and before 
trolley-cars, has for some time past enjoyed a steady income 
in damages collected from the traction companies of New 
York and Philadelphia for injuries alleged to have been 
received. At the psychological moment he would be 
hurled from car platform to pavement, or by the sud- 
den intrusion of his shoulder into the sphere of action 
of the front of the car he would be knocked down, into as- 
sumed unconsciousness, and with a voluntary dislocation here 
or there on his person, for which the companies might be, 
and, it seems, have been, made to pay. This would appear to 
be the strenuous life carried to the nth power, and it seems 
a pity that a creature of such ingenuity and of such extraor- 
dinary talents could not be surrounded by such influences as 
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should transform him into a useful and honorable citizen. 
It would not be difficult to make of such as he a real and 
valuable factor in our modern life. It was recently said, for 
instance, by an undoubted authority, that the injuries people 
sustained while riding in hansom-cabs were largely due to 
their not knowing how to ride in vehicles of that sort. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that the patron of our street- 
car lines who knows the curves of the route and has got what 
we may call his “car legs on” reaches the end of his journey 
with fewer bruises than the fresh chap from the country who 
never enjoyed the experience before. Now here is a man who, 
through some special gift, knows how to fall all oyer him- 
self without hurt. In such a hansom accident as recently be- 
fell Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, of England, for example, this 
man would probably have shot out over the horse and landed 
on his feet, or, if on his back, with no more bones broken than 
if the street were paved with mattresses. Te such as he the 
recent trolley accident to the President of the United States 
would have been of no more moment than that of the Eng- 
lishman who, after falling head over heels down two flights of 
stairs, observed, to a solicitous enquirer as to his mishap, that 
he always came down stairs that way. The talented Doran, 
being thus equipped, should be able to open a school in tum- 
bling, wherein those persons of the present day who are worth 
saving might be taught the arts of which he is a master. The 
hour ealls for the strenuous life, and of late we have been 
shown some of its perils. These may be averted if we can only 
be taught how, and we suggest to the capitalists of the trac- 
tion companies who are prosecuting the man for crime that 
instead of sending Mr. Doran to jail, they would far better 
incorporate him into an “ Academy of the Fine Art of Lofty 
Tumbling,” for the Use of Statesmen and Other Strenuous 
Persons for Whom the World Still has Use. Certainly Doran, 
and there is no telling how many other citizens of more lofty 
mould, would be saved by such action, and no one can deny 
that the act would be one of the highest philanthropy and 
utility. 


The annual report of President Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity is notable not only for the announcement that Brown 
University will follow Harvard in granting the degree of A. 
B. for a three years’ course of study, but also because of its 
frank discussion of the ethics of college athletics and the 
relatively unsatisfactory aspect of that particular phase of 
college life throughout the country. President Faunce points 
out that while it is true that on the side of joint legislation 
against “ professionalism ” the situation was never more sat- 
isfactory than it is to-day, yet at the same time there is no 
confidence that the rules which have been created are devel- 
oping a higher code of conduct or a better standard of ama- 
teur athletics among the rank and file of college men. As 
with theologians, so with athletes, the ethic of creed subscrip- 
tion is not clearly defined; and under the clause of the pledge 
which the college student takes who enters athletics, namely, 
that he has not received “indirect compensation,” it is pos- 
sible for almost as many different interpretations of that 
phrase as there are applicants. President Faunce is quite 
right in pointing out that it is the duty of college officials, 
editors of student publications, and sporting judges to create 
a better sentiment respecting the ends for which men com- 
pete in college sports. Recreation, enjoyment, good-fellow- 
ship, manhood, character—these, rather than the champion- 
ship, should be the ideal kept in view. Back to the individual 
and to his sense of right and wrong President Faunce would 
go rather than on to new restrictive legislation. He is as wise 
as those who prescribe a higher personal code of honor rather 
than more monitorial oversight to abolish such incidents’ re- 
specting cribbing for examinations as recently came to the 
surface at Phillips Andover. 


Report is made in the daily papers of a young man of 
eighteen years of youth who has fled into the wilds of the 
Maine forest, there to hide from his father, who is determined 
that his son shall attend Harvard, while the young man him- 
self prefers to go elsewhere. Without at all commending the 
taste of the fugitive in not liking Harvard, and without crit- 
icising the parent for choosing it, we think the latter has 
got himself into a wholly indefensible position. With cer- 
tain restrictions of an obvious nature, a youngster should be 
permitted to choose his alma mater, if he is going to college 
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at all, just as later on he will exercise the right to choose his 
own wife. Nothing is gained and much is lost by forcing a 
youth into an uncongenial environment, and inasmuch as 
young men are supposed to go to college with the expectation 
of making the most of the opportunities there offered, it is a 
serious error to require him to go physically where his heart 
cannot be enlisted in the service of his development. We know 
nothing of the individual case which is in point. We are in- 
clined to believe that even though he is eighteen years young, 
the rebellious youth should be chastised for taking to the 
woods; but as a large genera] question we cannot see two sides 
to that of the boy’s liberty of choice if he is expected to 
benefit from a college training. There is a cheerfulness in 
a duty that one performs gladly that adds immeasurably to 
the effectiveness of the results attained; there is a resentment 
involved in a duty performed reluctantly that cannot fail to 
operate against a successful issue. We should expect flunk- 
ing extraordinary from an unwilling Princetonian, and yet 
the same youngster seeking the advantages of Yale because he 
felt himself happy there might win the highest honors of his 
course, and vice versa. In this particular instance we advise 
the reluct youth to return to the parental tree at once, no mat- 
ter how dark and dismal the shadow it casts upon his future; 
and as for his father, we trust the light of reason will dawn 
upon his mind with sufficient effulgence to show him clearly 
the true line of duty. If in face of this he is relentless, 
the young man would better try Cambridge for a little while, 
and demonstrate to his stern parent that there are other ways 
of keeping out of Harvard than by refusing to go there. In 
this effort his examinations will aid him materially. 


Aiming to temper religion with enjoyment, or to sanctify 
enjoyment with religion, the Rev. Forbes Phillips, vicar of 
Gorleston, England, submits a new scheme for the union of 
the church and the stage. Clergymen, he says, overdo the re- 
ligious side of life, and action must be taken in arrest of such 
a mistake. So he proposes the establishment in each parish of 
a sort of Oberammergau society, with a revival of the mys- 
tery plays of the Middle Ages. Allowing that the Rev. Mr. 
Phillips will get his plan into operation, it is safe enough to 
predict that however the clergyman may err, the parishioners 
will never fall into the mistake of overdoing the religious side 
of their lives. As a provocative of the vices of hatred, envy, 
and all uncharitableness, the amateur stage has long been ac- 
knowledged without a superior, and its presence in every par- 
ish would establish a fine recruiting-ground for the Adversary 
of All Souls. Those in the play would be consumed with 
jealousy or vanity, while those in the audience would be 
given over to a bored contempt—neither emotion being friend- 
ly to pure and undefiled religion. Seriously, why cannot cler- 
gymen have sufficient faith in their work to let it bear its 
own burdens and accomplish its own tasks in its own way? 
Why should they try to make the church a big department 
store, with bargains on every counter every day in the week? 
Men who succeed in other avocations are men who believe 
that their work is worth something in itself, and who are not 
inclined to cheapen it by incongruous attachments. Of all 
men, the preacher, claiming to deal with the eternal verities, 
ought least to need the help of gimerackery. There is no more 
occasion to prop the church with a theatre than to fortify it 
with a “dental parlor” or a bootblacking emporium. Church 
and stage may well dwell in peace in the same community; 
but their keeping house together is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. 


For the first time in so many years that the oldest office- 
seeker may well have forgotten it, the sign of “ Help Wanted ” 
is, metaphorically at least, hanging in front of almost every 
department of the government at Washington. The eligible 
lists of the Civil Service Commission are depleted, and since 
the last regular examination was held no less than 831 special 
examinations have been necessary to find people to fill gov- 
ernmental positions. If any further proof were needed of the 
general and splendid prosperity which now prevails, these facts 
would furnish it. A new regular examination is about to be 
held, and the authorities are actually afraid that they will 
be unable to find a sufficient number of competent men and 
women to fill the thousands of good-paying positions which 
are open. Fifty-one different classes of offices are to be con- 
tested for under the pending examination. Some of these 

































































fifty-one separate examinations offer opportunities for hun- 
dreds and even thousands to enter the government service. 
The better paid of these new officials will start with salaries 
of $1200 a year, with a chance of doubling that amount with- 
in a year or two. Yet the examiners have no hope of filling 
more than a small majority of them at the first trial. In 
England and in France such positions are eagerly sought for 
by young men who may work for the government without 
injuring their reputation as “gentlemen.” In the United 
States, fortunately, such false standards do not prevail. Here 
every tub stands on its own bottom, and while the rewards 
possible to individual enterprise and ability are so much 
greater than anything the government can offer there will 
continue to be a scarcity of applicants. 


The Hon. Henry Watterson, of Louisville, Kentucky, has 
been commenting in his own peculiar way upon that portion 
of American society that calls itself the Four Hundred. 
Dropping the rapier for the moment, Mr. Watterson takes up 
the bludgeon, and swings it with a lustiness which makes us 
marvel that he thought it worth while to waste so much 
strength in smashing so slight a bubble. The excoriation 
which he applies to this infinitesimally small portion of the 
society of the United States suggests the employment of a 
regiment of artillery to crush a mosquito; for, after all, the 
Four Hundred in the whole body of American life is of no 
more moment than this temporarily annoying insect. In run- 
ning over the real factors of life as we live it in this land, we 
cannot find that the men and women who constitute this 
Spartan band of pleasure-seekers impede any more than they 
assist in the great movements which are at the bottom of our 
national growth. The man of action brushes them aside, as 
he walks the difficult paths from obscurity to achievement, as 
if they were so many gnats, the only difference being that the 
gnat has a power to sting which the money-spenders of New- 
port and New York are not invested with. In art they have 
done nothing; as patrons of music it is not they, but their 
money, that counts, for no one ever hears of an intelligent 
appreciation of the subtleties of the great composers among 
them; their influence on the drama is nil, and where they try 
to make it otherwise, experience has shown that the effort is 
fntile, and little short of ludicrous; in university life they 
are never even considered; and the interest that the public 
take in them is merely the same interest they would show in 
any other collection of strange things, and is based wholly 
upon a morbid quality of mind about as important as that 
which prompts crowds to gather when a horse falls in the 
street. It therefore matters not at all who they are or what 
they do, where or how they do it; and since they are not truly 
as vicious as they would like people to believe they are, there 
is no reason why they should attract the attention even of 
Henry Watterson, who is old enough to have become a phi- 
losopher, and who should be astute enough, now that he has 
become a man, to put aside childish things. The man who 
talks about the Four Hundred when there are great social 
problems on every side of him to be solved is as wasteful of 
his time as a fiddling Nero at the burning of a Rome. 


If there ever really was a person who seriously considered 
the ancient question “Is marriage a failure?” he may now be 
finally answered, and by the highest conceivable authority. 
That authority is none other than Mrs. Lilian Bell Bogue, 
who is more widely known under her maiden name as the 
author of The Love-Affairs of an Old Maid. Mrs. Bogue has 
been married two years and a half, and when she came back 
the other day to her old home in Chicago, a daring interviewer 
put the question straight at her, “ From the stand-point of the 
sweet singer of the joys of spinsterhood, Mrs. Bogue, Is Mar- 
riage a Failure?” Not for a moment did she hesitate. She 
cast her ancient doctrines to the winds, and declared in a 
breath that “it’s royally, enchantingly delightful to be a 
married woman.” Nor does Mrs. Bogue stop there. She goes 
on and explains just why she is so happy, incidentally fur- 
nishing a set of rules by which other young women may be 
guided in the selection of congenial husbands. To the merely 
masculine mind some of these rules may seem a trifle exacting, 
but that does not in any way alter the fact. For instance, if 
a woman is not athletic her husband should willingly give 
up golf; he should go shopping with his wife, and help her 
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in the selection of belts and ribbons, while she assists at 
the purchase of guns and other masculine requirements; he 
must come home to luncheon every day; he must get up at 
tive o’clock each morning, and work with her in the garden; 
and he must completely and permanently fulfil his wife’s ideal 
in every way—“ no seven-eighths of the ideal should satisfy.” 
It must be admitted that Mrs. Bogue has been more fortu- 
nate in the incidentals of her married life than most people. 
She has found, for instance, “the loveliest, dearest, smartest 
kitten you ever heard of,” and is the enviable employer of an 
Irish house-maid who calls her mistress “ sweetheart,” and re- 
fers to her master as “boss, darlin’.” But, after all, she has 
answered the old question, and answered it so emphatically 
that one may hope it will hereafter be allowed to rest, un- 
touched, in the files where forgotten problems are tucked 
away. 


It seems that we were all wrong about the hurtful and life- 
shortening effect of American “hustle.” Our national motto 
may be said to have been “ A short life, but a strenuous one.” 
We were willing, as a people, to have the span shortened a 
little if only we could have something worth while, something 
active and effective, going on all the time. But it seems, ac- 
cording to the latest bulletin of the Census Bureau, that the 
fast life is also the long one. Our “median age ”—that is, 
the age which is such that half the population is under it 
and half over it—is more than seven years greater than it was 
a century ago, and increases from decade to decade. We are 
surpassing easy-going foreign countries in this respect; we 
are surpassing even the loose-jointed, indolent, beautifully 
relaxed, never-worrying African in our midst; for whereas 
the median age of our American whites is 23.4 years, that of 
the devil-may-care colored person is but 18.38. Lately much 
confusion has arisen in the minds of many Americans over 
the statement made by certain eminent neurologists that it 
is next to impossible for a man to “ overwork,” provided his 
bodily functions are kept in good order by temperate and 
wholesome living. Other physicians, to be sure, tell us that 
hurry and worry spell death. We had accepted the latter 
judgment, with the qualifying reflection that no matter what 
science tells us, it always seems to have “ another think com- 
ing.” This census bulletin which links the long life with the 
fast one appears to be the other “ think.” 


William Allen Butler died at his home in Yonkers last 
week at the ripe age of seventy-seven. He was one of the 
most distinguished lawyers in this country, and for more 
than fifty years held a record for integrity and ability in the 
practice of his profession that has been equalled by few men. 
He was a jurist who in his less busy moments turned to lit- 
erary work, and it is safe to say that after his name as an 
able member of the New York bar has passed into history, he 
will be well remembered as the author of a poem which, origin- 
ally written to amuse himself in 1857, has continued to amuse 
people the world over ever since. “ Nothing to Wear” ap- 
peared in Harper’s WEEKLY originally without a signature, 
but later on it became known that Mr. Butler was the author, 
and Miss Flora McFlimsey, who 


The last time we met was in utter despair 
Because she had nothing whatever to wear, 


will be in the hearts of all of us for many a day to come. 


George Jay Gould is the young American whose portrait 
appears this week. He is known chiefly as the inheritor of a 
large fortune which he has trebled for himself and his rela- 
tives by cautious management and by “ holding on.” He never 
sells and seldom buys. He goes slow, but his progress thus 
far has been sure. He attends strictly to business—always his 
own, never anybody else’s—and he is bringing up his boys to 
do the same. He plays as hard and enjoyably as he works, 
and is as democratic and unassuming in his personal life as 
some young Americans in like circumstances are blatant and 
snobbish. He makes no pretence of giving, but his service to 
his fellows is in many ways greater than that of many who 
do. If he keeps on working, as he surely will, there is no 
telling what his position in the financial and commercial 
world may be fifteen years hence. He is now forty - four 
years old. 
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The Trusts and a Constitu- 
tional Amendment 


Last week we directed attention to the 
method of dealing with the trusts mooted 
by Mr. Roosevelt in his speech at Provi- 
dence, and again recommended, though still 
in a tentative way, in his speech at Boston. 
The proposal was to confer upon the Feder- 
al government, by means of a constitutional 
amendment, full powers of supervision and 
control over not only the inter-State busi- 
ness of corporations, but also the business 
transacted by them within the several 
States, for the due conduct of which busi- 
ness corporations are now answerable to 
the State governments. We pointed out 
that the proposal was revolutionary in the 
sense that it aimed to transfer from the 
States to the Federal government jurisdic- 
tion over some of their most important in- 
terests, and thus constituted a longer and 
more dangerous step than has ever yet 
been contemplated by any powerful politi- 
cal party toward a transformation of our 
Federal Union into a highly centralized 
and unified republic like that which exists 
to-day in France. At the time when we 
last discussed the subject, however, it was 
uncertain whether the President would 
allow his proposal to be treated as a mere 
academical suggestion, the merits of which 
might be weighed at some distant epoch, 
or whether he meant to press it as a prac- 
tical measure to be carried out as speedily 
as possible. It was also, and to some ex- 
tent yet remains, uncertain how the pro- 
posal will be viewed by the two great po- 
litical parties. 

About Mr. Roosevelt’s personal position 
there is no longer any doubt. This was 
made unmistakable by his speech at Dal- 
ton, Massachusetts, on September 2, and 
again by the speech delivered at Wheeling, 
West Virginia, four days later. On both 
oceasions he distinctly asserted a firm be- 
lief that, through a constitutional amend- 
ment, power must be given to the national 
government to exercise full supervision and 
regulation of the within-State as well as 
the inter-State business of corporations. His 
mode of procedure was thus formulated: 
he would subject the workings of all cor- 
porations to the searching light of pub- 
licity, the exhaustive information needed 
being secured through an inspection of 
their property and their books by agents 
of the Federal government. From the pub- 
licity thus obtained he expects to acquire 
the necessary data. From the data thus 
collected he expects to learn wherein and 
to what extent the prodigious productive 
and distributive energies now massed in 
corporations are beneficial to the community 
at large, and to what extent they are sus- 


ceptible of abuses. The President does not- 


assume that mere publicity will extinguish 
all abuses, though he thinks that it will 
check them in many instances, and will at 
least disclose the points to which remedies 
should be applied. For the remedies, he 
says that in his opinion a constitutional 
amendment of the kind just outlined will 
be indispensable. He cannot, therefore, be 
accused of a lack of frankness, or consist- 
ency, or persistency. He has planted him- 
self squarely and inflexibly on the revolu- 
tionary ground which he took in his speech 
at Providence. He has set up his stand- 
ard; whether any large number of men of 
weight and influence in either political 
party can be rallied to it has become a 
question of paramount interest to the 
friends of our Federal Constitution as it 
was originally framed and as it stands to- 


ay. 
No Republican State Convention has been 
held in any State of the Union since Mr. 
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Roosevelt’s suggested invasion of State 
rights in a vital particular has become the 
chief topic of the hour. It is, therefore, as 
yet, undetermined whether the President’s 
pronouncement in favor of a constitutional 
amendment of the kind above described 
will be officially approved by his own party 
in any State, either directly by an inser- 
tion of his proposal in its platform, or 
indirectly by pledging the support of the 
Republican party in that State to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s candidacy for the nomination 
for the Presidency in the next Republican 
National Convention. So far, however, as 
any light is’ thrown upon the matter by 
utterances of eminent spokesmen and rep- 
resentative newspapers of the Republican 
party in important States, it seems that 
an official endorsement of the President’s 
proposal, in any way, direct or indirect, is 
doubtful. 

There is reason to believe, for instance, 
that the New York State Convention will 
refrain not only from approving categori- 
cally Mr. Roosevelt’s advocacy of a consti- 
tutional amendment, but even from pledg- 
ing him the support of the delegates from 
his own State in the next national conven- 
tion of his party. The refusal to follow 
the precedents set by some other States, the 
Republican conventions of which have 
promised Mr. Roosevelt their support in 
1904, will be defended, we presume, upon 
the ground that they acted in ignorance of 
the position which the President was to 
take at Providence concerning a question of 
tremendous import, a question that strikes 
at the root of the relation of the individual 
States to the Federal government. In view 
of so momentous a question having been 
suddenly sprung upon the country, it may 
reasonably be argued that ample time is 
needed to ponder it in all its bearings, and 
that a great political party, conscious of its 
responsibilities, should not be asked to align 
itself thereon without mature and anxious 
consideration of its vast significance. Such 
an argument would commend itself the 
more forcibly to men of foresight, inasmuch 
as it is already patent that the Democracy 
will be swift to take advantage of any grave 
tactical blunder of the Republicans. 

Even when we touched this topic last week 
it was plain enough that those Democrats 
who have any claim to consistency and 
conservatism would oppose with zeal and 
vigor the subversion of those rights in- 
volved in the constitutional amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Roosevelt. There is no longer 
any doubt, however, that the dangerous, if 
not fatal, character of such an amendment 
is recognized and denounced by even the 
most radical representatives of the Democ- 
racy. In the number of his newspaper, the 
Commoner, which was issued on Friday, 
September 5, Mr. William J. Bryan seems 
to perceive the opportunity of triumph at 
the ballot-box which would accrue to the 
Democracy should the constitutional amend- 
ment advocated by Mr. Roosevelt be en- 
dorsed by Republican conventions. 

He assails with vehemence a proposal 
that would take from the States such 
powers of controlling corporations as they 
already possess. While, in his opinion, 
State remedies are insufficient, he insists 
that they must not be surrendered, for 
then the people would have to depend for 
protection entirely upon the Federal gov- 
ernment, and it would only be needful for 
the trusts to dominate a single branch 
thereof in order to defeat unwelcome legis- 
lation. Mr. Bryan does not seem, as yet, 
to discern that the amendment urged by 
Mr. Roosevelt would be destructive of the 
Federal Constitution. The position which 
he takes, however, makes it clear that the 
Democracy, as a whole, will set its face 
like flint against the President’s proposal. 
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The Certain Result of the 
President’s Agitation 


THERE is doubtless no truth whatever in 
the report that the financiers of the coun- 
try, angry with the President for his anti- 
trust speeches, have combined to prevent 
his renomination in 1904. Senator Platt 
is the reputed author of the statement, and 
he vigorously denies that he ever uttered the 
words attributed to him. The financiers 
of the country, on this subject, are natu- 
rally in agreement with the general conser- 
vative thought of the country, and, in its 
last term, the conservative thought of the 
republic is that of property owners, from 
the man of many millions to the man of 
the small house. But, while the President 
is clearly not gratifying the conservatives, 
there is no combination against him, for 
the simple reason that, in the opinion of 
his party, his excellences outweigh his de- 
fects. Besides, there is no one to think of 
as his successor, unless it. be some one who 
stands for the dead issues of a dead past, 
whose mind is, or at least seems to be, in- 
capable of realizing that new problems are 
upon us, problems which not only demand 
solution, but which are bound to be solved, 
either correctly or incorrectly. 

No reasoning member of the class known 
as financiers has any fear that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s speeches will materialize in legisla- 
tion more hostile to modern combinations, 
or trusts, than are the laws already on the 
statute-book. In other words, the legis- 
lating politician has done his worst. His 
laws, including the Sherman act and many 
State statutes, were apparently made for 
the purpose of destroying the corporations 
known as trusts. They purport to make 
criminal all combinations, or corporations, 
formed for the purpose of creating monopo- 
lies, or in restraint of trade, or for the 
purpose of raising prices. The legislator 
has not only done his utmost, but the courts 
have aided him by declaring that not only 
is monopoly odious, but a “tendency tow- 
ards monopoly ” is inimical to modern civ- 
ilization and the modern state. What can 
be more drastic than the purpose of the 
Sherman act? and if the language of the 
statute is not as drastic and thorough as 
the intent of the legislator, why has not the 
latter improved the language in the dozen 
years during which the statute has ex- 
isted, enjoying, as he has, the interpreta- 
tions and suggestions of the judiciary? Is 
it not because he is unable to do so? 

No; the legislator is not to be dreaded, 
nor is the danger imminent of the consti- 
tutional amendment which the President 
says will be necessary. Such an amend- 
ment cannot even be considered by the States 
until it has received two-thirds of the 
votes of both Houses of Congress, and then 
it must receive the votes of the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States. Mr. Roose- 
velt will long have enjoyed the honor of 
being an ex-President, no matter how many 
terms he may have before him, and will be 
the “Sage of Sagamore” before such a con- 
stitutional amendment can be adopted. But, 
though no new legislation may be the out- 
come of the President’s crusade, his speech- 
es are doing mischief. They are exciting 
the public mind to a hostile attitude, with- 
out furnishing any reason for its hostility, 
without enlightening it as to the evils 
against which its anger should be directed, 
and without suggesting to it any practical 
remedy for such evils as may possibly be 
revealed on inquiry. If the speeches were 
addressed to a purely Gallic audience, their 
effect would doubtless be to awaken a gen- 
eral desire to go into the business of smash- 
ing; being spoken to American audiences, 
they may lead to agitation which will be 
































































































of no practical value, but which may af- 
fect the timidities of elected judges, or 
which may prevail upon the United States 
Supreme Court, whose judges, as Dooley 
says, “watch the returns.” 

Whatever evil it may or may not do, how- 
ever, the protected interests understand per- 
fectly that one outcome is sure to follow 
from the agitation. The President has not 
said anything touching the protection af- 
forded to the trusts. Whatever he may 
believe on this subject, however, his speech- 
es are strengthening the movement for the 
abolition of the tariff privileges and bene- 
fits now enjoyed by the unpopular combina- 
tions. Consciously or unconsciously, he is 
leading the country up to the conflict of the 
future. He may be engaged in the small 
game of party politics, as we have sug- 
gested elsewhere; he may have nothing in 
view but the old, old paltry game of put- 
ting the other party “in a hole”; he may 
not have the remotest intention of laying 
sacrilegious hands on that “ perfect tariff 
law”; but his march towards the field of 
tariff battle is as direct and rapid as it 
well can be. The demand for the abolition 
of tariff taxes on trust products is loud and 
clear. The movement within and without 
the Republican party is well defined. The 
purpose of the movement is clear. The jus- 
tice of it is obvious to those who see that 
the greatest, and to those who believe that 
the only, evil with which legislation can 
deal is the partnership between the gov- 
ernment and the combinations, or corpora- 
tions. At least, it is demonstrable that the 
first attack should be against the laws 
which enable some trusts to sell abroad for 
lower prices than they demand at home, 
which tempt them to corrupt government, 
to buy seats in Congress, and to raise mill- 
ion-dollar campaign funds, in order to 
strengthen themselves in the laws. It is 
to this that the Roosevelt campaign is com- 
ing. He may bring about a revolution in 
the Republican party on the tariff ques- 
tion, or he may turn the country over to 
the Democratic party. The simple fact is 
that he is arousing the country to a trial 
of its strength against the so-called trusts. 
The agitation may cause some mischief, 
may result in some heavy losses, may re- 
tard or temporarily divert a healthful eco- 
nomic process; but, in the end, it is bound 
to be practical, and then the country will 
take from the great combinations, usually 
called trusts, all the benefits they now en- 
joy from the Dingley tariff laws. 





*Tis certain that the one thing we wish 
to know is, where power is to be bought. 
But we want a finer kind than that of com- 
merce; and every reasonable man would 
give any price of house and land, and future 
provision, for condensation, concentration, 
and the recalling at will of high mental 
energy. Our money is only a second best. 
We would jump to buy power with it, that 
is, intellectual perception moving the will. 
That is first best. But we don’t know where 
the shop is.—Hmerson. 


Men, though never so thickly clad in 
dignities, sit not inaccessible to the influ- 
ences of their time; especially men whose 
life is business; who at all turns, were it 
even from behind judgment-seats, have 
come in contact with the actual workings 
of the world.—Carlyle. 


Taken in its widest sense, culture means 
preparation for complete living. Acquisi- 
tion of fitness for carrying on the business 
of life is primarily a duty to self, and, 
secondarily, a duty to others.—Herbert 
Spencer. 


After so many have coldly repeated that 
vice leads to misery, is there no generous 
man who will proclaim aloud that misery 
leads to vice?—Landor. 
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Has the Democracy an 
Opportunity ? 


WITHIN the last ten days the keener-sight- 
ed watchers on the political Zion have re- 
ported an improvement in the prospects of 
the Democratic party. As lately as the 
middle of August few of them were sufli- 
ciently optimistic to predict that the Demo- 
erats would carry the Empire common- 
wealth this autumn, or any of the great 
doubtful States; much less that they would 
secure a majority in the next House of 
Representatives. Now, on the other hand, 
in the judgment of more than one expert 
observer, they have a chance of success in the 
State of New York, and even of controlling 
the next House of Representatives, provided 
they turn certain recent incidents to full ac- 
count. 

To make a campaign issue out of President 
Roosevelt’s Cuban policy is obviously im- 
practicable, because it is favored by most 
Democrats in Congress, as well as by most 
Republicans, and has been approved by Re- 
publican conventions even in States the 
spokesmen of which at Washington opposed 
a reduction of the duties on Cuban sugars. 
Neither is an alignment of parties possible 
on the Philippine question. On the one hand, 
very few Democrats desire to cast the 
islands adrift, while, on the other hand, 
most Republicans vie with the Democrats in 
proclaiming a wish to give the Filipinos, as 
quickly as possible, a measure of self-govern- 
ment equal to that possessed by our Terri- 
tories, if not to that which our States now 
enjoy. 

No less futile was the attempt of certain 
Democratic tacticians to compass party ad- 
vantage by holding up to obloquy the con- 
duct of American soldiers in the Philippines. 
The reputation of their army is dear to the 
American people, and aspersions upon it 
will not-be tolerated, unless they rest upon 
much ampler and better evidence than is 
thus far forth-coming. 

What is it that in the last ten days has 
materially changed the position of the Demo- 
cratic party, and has lighted up what seemed 
a blank and hopeless vista with gleams of 
conceivable success? What has happened is 
this: events have suddenly brought to the 
front, and nailed there, the one great funda- 
mental issue which has divided parties ever 
since the Federal government was launched 
under the Constitution; the issue as to 
which, from the outset, the Democracy has 
taken the cautious and conservative side; 
the issue on which Thomas Jefferson was 
elected Chief Magistrate, and by means of 
which the Jeffersonian party became ulti- 
mately so triumphant that Monroe, on his 
second election to the Presidency, received 
every electoral vote but one. That funda- 
mental issue is the question whether the 
powers reserved by the Constitution to the 
constituent States shall be invaded by the 
Federal government in a way so trenchant 
and so vital that a State’s jurisdiction over 
the private rights and personal interests of 
its citizens would be jeopardized, if not ex- 
tinguished. 

That question has been thrust upon the 
country, and driven home to the brain and 
conscience of every voter, by President 
Roosevelt’s advocacy of a _ constitutional 
amendment giving to Congress absolute con- 
trol of corporations, not only with regard to 
the transportation of their products from one 
State to another, but with reference to the 
creation of their products, the management 
of their property, and the conduct of their 
business within State boundaries. That is 
to say, every corporation which now is 
legally the creature of a particular State, 
and which may constitute its most precious 
and fruitful asset, is, by the fiat of a con- 












stitutional amendment, to be wrenched from 
the jurisdiction of its creator, and to be 
riveted under the authority of the Federal 
legislature and the Federal judiciary. 

The mere mooting of the proposal is 
enough to make Jefferson turn in his grave, 
for it is obvious that if such a usurpation 
on the part of the Federal government can 
be carried out under constitutional forms, 
there would be left scarcely a remnant of 
State rights worth contending for. What 
grievance had Kentucky and Virginia in 
1798; what grievance had New England at 
the time of the Hartford Convention; what 
grievance had South Carolina in 1830—what 
grievance has any State ever had in the 
past comparable to that with which every 
State would be threatened if the suggested 
constitutional amendment should become a 
law? 

Once take away from any one of the 
States its control over the corporations 
which have come to absorb, organize, and 
energize the capital, the enterprise, and the 
labor invested in its manufactures, its 
mines, its transportation, and its trade, 
and to what end should it burden itself any 
longer with a legislature, an executive, 
and a judiciary of its own? Under such 
conditions a State might justly say to the 
Federal government, “You take my life 
when you do take the means whereby I 
live.” 

For a State thus mutilated and ex- 
travasated, thus maimed and sucked dry, it 
would be cheaper and saner to abdicate all 
residuary functions of self-government, and 
sink to the level of a province in the central- 
ized and unified French Republic. 

As the party which from its birth has 
been indissolubly wedded to the maintenance 
of State rights, the Democracy cannot de- 
cline the challenge which Mr. Roosevelt has 
put forward. It will not commit an act of 
self-stultification and of suicide. But, it 
may be asked, is it certain that the coming 
campaign will turn on the question whether 
the reserved rights of the States shall be 
invaded in a vital particular? Is it not pos- 
sible that the Republican organization will 
repudiate the constitutional amendment 
advocated by Mr. Roosevelt? We answer 
that it is too late to effect any such divorce 
between the Republican party and its Presi- 
dent during the campaign that is now un- 
der way. 

This is manifestly true of those States 
wherein the Republicans through their State 
conventions have not only endorsed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration, but have prom- 
ised to support his candidacy for the nomina- 
tion to the Presidency in their next na- 
tional convention. It may be that in the 
State of New York the Republican State 
Convention will try to stave off a dan- 
gerous issue by refraining from a pledge 
to support Mr. Roosevelt in 1904, and 
by confining itself to an endorsement of his 
administration which could be privately 
described as perfunctory and empty. In 
view of the precedents set in other States, 
however, we doubt whether such a maneuvre 
would have the effect desired. In any event, 
the Republican party is likely to be con- 
sidered bound by the utterances of its 
standard-bearer until these are officially dis- 
avowed. 

That is why some shrewd observers think 
that Mr. Roosevelt has given the Democracy 
an opportunity, and that, should that party 
seize it, and show its grasp of the situation 
by a wise choice of a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, it may carry the State of New York, 
if not also the next House of Representa- 
tives. Such a Democratic victory would be, 
of course, interpreted, inside as well as out- 
side the Republican organization, as a 
reprimand of Mr. Roosevelt’s proposed 
violation of State rights. 





























































































































The Monroe Doctrine and the 
Haitian Episode 


WHEN President Roosevelt announced in 
his speech at Augusta, Maine, that the 
United States are now more firmly planted 
on the Monroe doctrine than ever before, 
he could not have expected that he would 
soon be called upon to give a more explicit 
definition of that doctrine than was fur- 
nished in his first message to Congress. 
Does the doctrine merely bind us to safe- 
guard the territory of an American repub- 
lic from mutilation at the hands of a 
European power, or may it involve such an 
extension of tutelary duties as would im- 
pose on us the obligation of shielding the 
government and people of a weak American 
commonwealth from vindictive retaliation 
that would scarcely be attempted against 
a strong and self-respecting state? The 
question is brought home to us by the inci- 
dent which occurred on Sunday, September 
7, in the harbor of Gonaives, Haiti. On that 
day the Haitian gunboat Créte-d-Pierrot, be- 
longing to the provisional government es- 
tablished at the seaport named, was de- 
stroyed by the German cruiser Panther. 
To appreciate the significance of this inci- 
dent it is needful to recall the antecedent 
circumstances. 

Last May the administration of President 
Sam was overthrown by an uprising in 
Port-au-Prince, and the lawful chief magis- 
trate fled from Haiti on a French steamer. 
Subsequently two provisional governments 
were established in the country, one at 
Port-au-Prince, which was recognized by 
the consular representatives of foreign 
powers residing in that place, and another 
at Gonaives, headed by General Firmin, 
formerly Haitian Minister to France. There 
is no doubt that both of these irregular 
governments were belligerents in fact, and 
neither of them could reasonably be stig- 
matized by the other or by outsiders as a 
pirate. On September 2 the Créte-d-Pierrot, 
acting for the Gonaives government, stopped 
a German merchant steamer, and took from 
her a cargo of arms and ammunition which 
was being conveyed to Cape Haitien for the 
benefit of supporters of the rival govern- 
ment at Port-au-Prince. After removing 
the supplies intended for the public enemy 
of the government which he represented, 
the commander of the Haitian gunboat 
allowed the German steamer to proceed. 
On the face of things this was a case for 
diplomatic expostulation, and, in case the 
Gonaives government should be shown to 
be in the wrong, for due reparation. It 
is certain that if Haiti had been a strong 


power, and had possessed a regular govern- . 


ment, the German Foreign Office would have 
made its protest through diplomatic chan- 
nels. During the South-African war a 
British cruiser committed a much graver 
offence by seizing a German merchantman 
conveying arms and ammunition, not to the 
seaport of a belligerent, but to the Portu- 
guese neutral port of Lourenco Marques. 
It will also be remembered that when Cap- 
tain Wilkes took the rebel commissioners, 
Mason and Slidell, from the British mer- 
chant steamer Trent, the British govern- 
ment sought redress through diplomatic 
channels, not by ordering its war-ships to 
find and sink Wilkes’s vessel. It certainly 
was a high-handed proceeding on the part 
of the German cruiser Panther to treat the 
accredited agent of one of the two pro- 
visional governments in Haiti as if he were 
a common pirate, and it presents, as we 
have said, a striking contrast to the pacific 
course pursued when Great Britain was 
guilty of a flagrant violation of international 
law. 

To say that the consequences of the in- 
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cessant outbreaks of revolution in Haiti 
constitute an international scandal, and that 
foreigners transacting business with the 
island would be much better off if some 
strong power would assume control of the 
whole of Hispaniola, at present divided be- 
tween two negro republics, is beside the 
question. That is true enough, but the fact 
remains that so long as the independence 
of Haiti is acknowledged by the United 
States and by other great powers, just so 
long its people are entitled, in the eye of in- 
ternational law, to as much respect and 
consideration as are the people of any other 
country. 

It is not for an aggrieved party, or a 
party professing to be aggrieved, to arro- 
gate the right to say when the rules of in- 
ternational law and international comity 
may be set aside. Although, however, by 
the vindictive destruction of the Créte-a- 
Pierrot, five days after her seizure of Ger- 
man merchandise, the German government 
must be held to have gone much further 
than it would have gone had the seizure 
been made by the vessel of a great power, 
it does not follow that we are constrained 
by the Monroe doctrine, as hitherto in- 
terpreted, to protest against the sinking 
of the Haitian gunboat. Since the procla- 
mation of the doctrine we have witnessed 
without a protest an attempt of Spain to 
conquer San Domingo, and we have per- 
mitted the same power to make war on 
Chile and Peru; furthermore, in one of Mr. 
Cleveland’s administrations, we suffered 
Great Britain, temporarily, to occupy a 
seaport of Nicaragua on the Pacific coast 
for the purpose of collecting a debt alleged 
to be due from that republic. 

So far, then, as precedents are concerned, 
it seems that European powers may deal 
pretty much as they choose with American 
commonwealths, so long as they refrain 
from the permanent occupation of territory. 
But while this is undoubtedly the letter of 
the Monroe doctrine, as thus far construed 
by our State Department, it is scarcely the 
spirit of it, which would impel us to declare 
that European powers must not presume to 
inflict indignities and injuries upon Ameri- 
can commonwealths which they would not 
dare to inflict upon each other. 





Edward M. Shepard, the 
Proper Candidate 


THe Democratic party of the State of 
New York seems to be envious of winning 
the prize for folly. Why should its lead- 
ers imagine that Mr. Bird S. Coler will 
make a strong candidate for Governor? 
Why should they assume that the people 
of New York, measurably content with the 
administration of Governor Odell, are like- 
ly to betray a preference for Mr. Coler? 

This is a kind of candidacy which impels 
men to believe that those who urge it are 
insincere. Why should Mr. Coler be Gov- 
ernor? He was a respectable Comptroller 
of the city of New York. He insisted on 
an honest administration of the city’s finan- 
ces. He is a trained business man, and 
therefore had a preference for business meth- 
ods in public affairs. He stood between the 
city and what was known as the Ramapo 
water job. He quarrelled with Mayor Van 
Wyck, and he gave such mortal offence to 
Croker that the latter would doubtless have 
preferred Mr. Low to Mr. Coler for the 
Mayoralty or any other office. He has re- 
mained the friend and protégé of Hugh 
McLaughlin, the boss of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, and of David B. Hill, who want- 
ed him for a candidate in 1900, and who 
now wants him again. 

But what is Coler? Beyond what we have 
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already said, he is nothing. Those who have 
had the misfortune to hear him read his 
after-dinner speeches are aware of the pov- 
erty of his thought; those who have had 
the greater misfortune to listen to his spon- 
taneous interpellations in these essays of 
extemporary speech are aware of the brevity 
of his vocabulary. The only apology that 
Coler ever made for his speeches, so far 
as known, is that he is no “ wind-jammer,” 
and this apology is characteristic of this 
candidate for Governor, and of his mind. 
The only capital that he ever possessed was 
a short-lived independence which was man- 
ifested, as we have already said, by his op- 
position to Tammany methods and by the 
hostility towards him, in consequence, by 
Tammany leaders. This gave him a certain 
support, which is said to be of the “ press- 
bureau” sort, but his reputation was lost 
when he confessed his willingness to for- 
get all and to accept a Tammany nomina- 
tion, and it is now so dried up that it rat- 
tles whenever it is blown by the winds of 
chance into public notice. 

If the Democratic party of New York in- 
tends to be serious its course lies plainly 
before it. It can hardly expect to compass 
the defeat of Governor Odell, but it may 
give evidence of a change of heart and an 
improvement of mind that will stand it in 
good stead in the future. The whole coun- 
try, including the wiser among the Repub- 
licans, desires the building up of a strong 
opposition. Naturally, we turn to the Dem- 
ocratic party, and ask it, “ Are you pre- 
pared and are you competent for the un- 
dertaking?” If the New York Democracy 
answers with Coler it proves its incompe- 
tency; but if it answers by nominating 
Edward M. Shepard it gives heart not only 
to its own party throughout the country, 
but to all who want to see the Republican 
party face to face with an opponent which 
will hold it up to its responsibility, to 
honest work, to sincere consideration of the 
public welfare. 

To the intelligent man who is looking at 
this subject from the point of view of a 
patriot, there is only one of the suggested 
candidates for Governor of New York upon 
whom the Democratic party should bestow 
any attention. Edward M. Shepard repre- 
sents all that is best in character, high in 
purpose, noble in patriotic impulses, and 
all that is intelligent in the Democratic 
party—nay, to put it more broadly, in anti- 
Republicanism. Regarded tactically, the 
nomination is the best that could be made, 
for Mr. Shepard will not only command the 
votes of all Democrats, but of all who are 
against the principles and tendencies of 
the Republican party. Regarded ethically, 
Mr. Shepard’s nomination would elevate and 
dignify not only his party, but the politics 
of the State. Again we say, if the Demo- 
cratic party in New York is both serious 
and intelligent, it will nominate Mr. 
Shepard. 





We plant a solid foot into the Time, 

And mould a generation strong to move 

With claim on claim from right to right, 
till she 

Whose name is yoked with children’s know 
herself ; 

And Knowledge in our own land make her 


free, 

And ever following those two crowned 
twins, 

Commerce and conquest, shower the fiery 


grain 
Of freedom broadcast over all that orbs 
Between the Northern and the Southern 

morn. —Tennyson. 


Goodness does not more certainly make 
men happy than happiness makes them 
good.—Landor. 








Correspondence 


THE NEW NAVY UNIFORM 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It was with deep regret that I read 
an article by Thomas A. Walker, in a re- 
cent edition of the New York Times, which 
criticised, with a varying degree of intelli- 
gence, the present navy uniform for seamen. 
We all know that this uniform is the re- 
sult of years and years of development, and 
is based upon the experience of generations 
of American and English naval officers, not 
the mushroom growth of a single night. 

The uniform is referred to as being non- 
sensical, antiquated, and useless. I trust you 
will pardon a reference to my own experi- 
ence. As an American midshipman, I have 
worn, both afloat and ashore, this uniform, 
and have found it at all times useful, com- 
fortable, and, above all things, serviceable 
—more so, in fact, than the more artistic, 
closer - fitting commissioned ones that fol- 
lowed. 

Jack must always be an active man, and 
ready to jump at the first word of command, 
whether below or aloft. He has to “stand 
by ” for a call at any moment on board, and 
may be sent from jib-boom to spanker-sheet, 
or from general quarters to magazine and 
shell-room far below, into a pulling boat, 
or aloft, loosing, furling, and mending sail, 
or clearing the lead of a piece of fouled gear 
on topsail-yard or cross-trees. His motions 
are at all times to be free, easy, ana rapid, 
and his clothing must be constructed so 
as to allow free movement of shoulders, 
legs, arms, back, and neck, whether he be 
steering a course, stroke oar in a pulling 
boat, hoisting topsails, or heaving up anchor. 
Hence the loose clothing that has been his 
for years. Put him in a tight-fitting blouse, 
cap with visor, and leggings, and he will 
be as clumsy as a “lubber,” and liable at 
any moment to get a severe fall from aloft. 

Mr. Walker states that in our modern 
naval vessels there is more room for stowing 
sailor’s gear than formerly. This is a sad 
mistake. Engines, boilers, electrical gear, 
heavier guns, increased ammunition, coal, 
water, and provisions, and a thousand and 
one other things that the old navy never 
dreamed of, take up the room aboard a bat- 
tle-ship, so that a hammock and one clothes- 
bag are the extent of Jack’s storage facil- 
ities. On vessels of the Kearsarge type, the 
gun’s crews eat, sleep, and work on the gun- 
deck beside their guns, each crew between 
the splinter bulkheads placed on either side 
its gun. A swinging table is suspended from 
the deck above at meal hours, and at night 
hammocks are slung in the same way. In 
the daytime a clear place must be main- 
tained for work and drill, and especially 
must this be available in action. Hence the 
clear decks of the old pirates. Al! this, then, 
necessitates small space for stowage of 
clothes. These ships were not built for com- 
fort. 

The gentleman essays to become humorous 
at the expense of the square collar, and re- 
fers to the entire dress as old-fashioned. 
Now this square sailor collar is an excel- 
lent thing to turn up around the ears and 
tuck into a pea-coat and watch-cap on an icy 
night-watch, and is a good havelock in the 
hot countries. Besides, what is more manly 
than a great, broad-shouldered seaman 
swinging down the street on shore leave 
with sailor collar and stars, rate-marks on 
his blue sleeves, and smooth blue cap with 
grommet in place, and everything clean and 
snug about his whole make-up, from clew to 
ear-ring! 

Then, too, there are other things to think 
of; this man is liable at any moment to be 
washed overboard and compelled to battle 
for his life in a rough sea. His clothes 
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must be loose and easily thrown off or 
wriggled out of; for no man can keep afloat 
long in ordinary clothing, water - sogged, 
heavy, and a dead-weight. Besides, his 
trousers must be loose enough at _ bot- 
tom to admit rolling up to the knee when 
working along the shore on landing duty, 
scrubbing down or cleaning ship. Hence 
the wide spring at the instep. 

A sailor is a sailor still, in spite of all 
uniform, and can never be made into a ma- 
rine, any attempt to dress him as such be- 
ing both ridiculous and impossible. An at- 
tempt to change his present uniform is 
surely doomed to failure. What would you? 
Frock-coat, white trousers, Panama hat? 
Heaven forbid! 

Our naval expert asserts that a sailor 
has no need of a knife and laniard in these 
days of progress. Ask Admiral Luce or any 
of the other admirals, and each one will tell 
you with a snort that a sailor without a 
knife is like a ship without a rudder—use- 
less. I have seen the timely use of a knife 
in clearing away life-boat lashings save the 
life of a drowning man before now, and have 
witnessed its use in a thousand and one dif- 
ferent ways, and always with ready and sat- 
isfactory results. 

Big, healthy, hearty, good-humored Jack! 
Let him alone, that is all he aske, and leave 
his clothes to himself, and the men who 
have lived with him for years. He would 
be the first to laugh at you—if he didn’t 
offer to fight you—for any such well-meant 
attempts to make him artistically uncom- 
fortable. JACK SHIPMATE. 


THAT HIGHEST ELECTRIC PLANT 
AGAIN 


Sr. Pau, Minn., August 28,1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I notice in your current issue a 
protest against giving the Bogota electric 
plant the title of “highest.” In justice to 
the author of that article it is only fair 
to note that he says “is claimed to be one 
of the highest,” although the photograph 
title uses the unqualified superlative. 

I am slightly acquainted with the topogra- 
phy of the Cripple Creek district, and I give 
you friendly warning that if some loyal em- 
ployee of the Ajax or Portland mine sees 
that letter from the gentleman of the In- 
dependence, he will feel in duty bound to 
get out his brass trumpet and inform you 
that his mine is some hundreds of feet above 
the Independence, and that it too has an 
active electric plant. 

I have seen the electric equipment of the 
three mines mentioned, and, if my memory 
serves, none generates over three or four 
hundred horse-power, all of which is used 
at the mine. So they are hardly to be 
compared to a plant generating 5400 horse- 
power. 

I doubt not that there are other electrical- 
ly equipped mines in the United States whose 
elevation entitles them to mention among 
the “highest in the world.” Perhaps you 
may hear from them, provided, of course, 
that some interested man has shown his good 
sense by gaining the right to sign himself 
“A Subscriber.” . 

I am, sir, 
FRANKLIN W. SMITH. 





AS TO OUR SLANG 


SHELBYVILLE COLLEGE, 
SHELBYVILLE, Ky., August 29, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I am equally surprised at Professor 
Hall’s advocacy of slang and at your en- 
dorsement of his views. I am a teacher of 
young people, but if a youngster should tell 
me of a “hunch,” or a “straight tip,” or 
a “pipe,” I should be utterly unable to 
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“give him a stiff substitute,” as I should 
wish to do, for the reason that the words 
convey no meaning to me whatever. Though 
intimately associated with boys and girls 
for more than a score of years, I have never 
heard the words used, nor have I seen them 
in print before to-day. I plead total igno- 
rance also of the “ scholarly editor’s ’”’ mean- 
ing in the statement that Mr. Henry James 
was “woozy.” If Professor Hall’s advice 
is to be generally followed, and our boys 
and girls are to be encouraged to use slang 
rather than English undefiled, I respectfully 
suggest the establishment of institutions— 
“summer schools” would perhaps answer 
the purpose—for instructing the elders in 
“up-to-date” speech. For one, I confess 
that I am not a little chagrined to find my- 
self unfitted for conversation with the young 
folks in the language which, according to 
Professor Hall, is the one we should encour- 
age them to use. 
I am, sir, 
M. M. HARGRAVE, 
Professor of Latin and French, 
Shelbyville College. 


WRITING AND SPELLING 


St. Paut, Minn., September 6, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I wish to rise in meeting and say 
“ Amen.” In your editorial on the general 
inability of technical men to write printable 
English, you have told a lamentable truth. 
The best technical journals are ably edited, 
but once in a while an article gets into print 
which is made up of sentences in a terribly 
demoralized condition. 

But while you are advocating that tech- 
nical students be taught to write presenta- 
ble English, wouldn’t it be a good idea to go 
back one step more and advise the teaching 
of spelling? There is more than a little 
evidence that spelling is completing a cycle 
in its evolution, and approaching that bliss- 
ful state of fifteenth-century freedom when 
one might be governed solely by his artistic 
taste in deciding how many and what letters 
to put into a given word. It seems that 
spelling has ceased to be taught in the 
schools. 

A concrete example: A banker in this 
city advertised for a young man to fill a 
certain position. He received about one 
hundred answers. All but three were thrown 
out because of defective spelling, bad com- 
position, or illegible writing. 

Harper’s WEEKLY has the gift of stirring 
pretty effectively and with a sufficiently 
sharp stick. Is it not time to do something? 

I am, sir, 
PW. "8: 


IS THE MONKEY AN ASS? 
NEw York, August 23,1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srtr,—I have been reading with much in- 
terest your correspondence on the subject 
of the horse and his foolishness. Yet this 
topic does not seem to me quite so live as 
some others that might be discussed. For 
instance, “ Is the Monkey an Ass?” In these 
days when our socially elect sit down to 
dine with a simian guest in the chair of 
honor, at the right of his hostess, one nat- 
urally inquires somewhat into his qualifica- 
tions for the distinction. I should like very 
much indeed to have your views on the mat- 
ter, as well as those of your correspondents, 
who, by their intelligent discussion of the 
propositions you occasionally advance, give 
material evidence of the extraordinary influ- 
ence your journal exerts in promoting 
thought. I am, sir, 

Faithfully yours, 
WILBERFORCE JENKINS. 





















































































































The Exile* 


By George Moore 


I 


Pat PHELAN had two fat bullocks ready 
for the fair, but he did not know if he could 
take them there himself. He wanted to go 
to the pig fair, and his son James wanted 
to stay at home to see Catherine Ford, 
whom he was courting. Peter, his second 
son, knew nothing about cattle, but Pat 
thought that he might sell a couple of 
bullocks without fail. He had been told 
the lowest price he could take for them, 
and there was a good demand for cattle. 
Peter was a good boy, and a clever boy. 
The only fault with Peter was that he 
never seemed to be able to keep to any- 
thing for long, and Pat Phelan and his son 
James had sat up many a night talking of 
Peter. Last night they had sat up talking, 
and at the pig fair Peter had never been 
out of his father’s mind. 

Pat was to meet Peter at the cross- 
roads about twelve o’clock in the day. 
But he had sold his pigs early and was 
half an hour in front of him, and sitting 
on the stile waiting for his son; he thought 
if Peter got thirteen pounds apiece for the 
bullocks he would say he had done very 
well. A good jobber, he thought, would be 
able to get ten shillings apiece more for 
them. And he went on thinking of what 
price Peter would get, until, suddenly look- 
ing up the road, whom should he see but 
Peter coming down the road with the bul- 
locks in front of him. He could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes, and it was a long story that 
Peter told him about two men who wanted 
to buy the bullocks early in the morning. 
They had offered him eleven pounds ten, 
and when he would not sell them at that 
price, they had stood laughing at the bul- 
locks and doing all they could to keep off 
other buyers. Peter was quite. certain it 
was not his fault, and he began to argue. 
But Pat Phelan was too disappointed to 
argue with him, and he let him go on 
talking. At last Peter ceased talking, and 
this seemed to Pat Phelan a good thing. 
The bullocks trotted in front of them. 
They were seven miles from home, and 
fifteen miles are hard on fat animals, and 
he could truly say he was at a loss of three 
pounds that day if he took into account the 
animals’ keep. And father and son walked 
on, and not a word passed between them till 
they came to Michael Quinn’s public-house. 

“Did you get three pounds apiece for the 
pigs, father?” 

“T did, and three pounds five.” 

“ We might have a drink out of that.” 

It seemed to Peter that the men inside 
were talking at him, and seeing among them 
one who had been interfering with him all 
day, he told him he would put him out of 
the house, and he would have done it if 
Mrs. Quinn had not told him that no one put 
a man out of her house without her leave. 

“Do you hear that, Peter Phelan?” 

“Tf you can’t best them at the fair,” said 
his father, “it will be little good for you 
to put them out of the public-house after- 
wards.” 

On that Peter swore he would never go 
to a fair again, and they walked on until 
they came to the priest’s house. 

“Tt was a bad day for me when I 
listened to you and James. If I hadn’t I 
might have been in Maynooth now.” 

“And now, didn’t you come home talk- 
ing of the polis?” 

“ Wasn’t that after?” 

They could not agree as to the date of 
this change of mood, but Pat Phelan gave 
in to Peter that he used to come home talk- 
ing of the authors he had been reading with 
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Father Tom—Cesar and Virgil, even Quin- 
tilian; but the priest had said Quintilian 
was too difficult an author for him yet. He 
had said that, and his father let him talk on. 
There was no use asking him why he had 
come home saying he would like to go into 
the police; Pat Phelan and his son James 
had puzzled over that at home long enough, 
and many a time Pat had said to James: 
“Tt isn’t a girl that is troubling him. 
Police indeed! It’s dreaming he is.” 

Peter’s next mood was for a clerkship; 
he might have got it if it had not been for 
his spelling. “Peter explained his failure to 
spell, over the fire in the evening: “ Father 
Tom makes mistakes in spelling. Yet he 
is a great scholar. Deny that if you can,” 
and he left the kitchen abruptly; and his 


father and brother were glad, for they liked. 


nothing better than to be talking about 
Peter’s faults, and they could not do this 
comfortably while he was in the room. 

Peter was a great big fellow, over six 
feet high, that many a girl would take a 
fancy to, and Pat Phelan had long had his 
eye on a girl who would marry him. Peter’s 
failure to sell the bullocks called this girl 
to his mind; the bullocks had stopped to 
graze, and father and son stood looking at 
each other. Pat was now fairly out of his 
humor, for Peter had said he would not 
marry any girl he was not in love with. 

“Tf you won’t marry, and want to be a 
priest, go in there. Father Tom will listen 
to you and tell you what to do, and I'll 
drive the bullocks home myseif.” 

And on that Pat laid his hand on the 
priest’s green gate, and Peter walked 
through. 

II 

There were trees about the priest’s house. 
It stood back about a hundred yards from 
the road, and there were two rooms on the 
right and left of the front door. The din- 
ing-room was on the right, the parlor on the 
left, and when Peter came in the priest was 
sitting reading in his mahogany arm-chair. 
Ever since Peter could remember he had 
wished to sit in an arm-chair, and perhaps 
it was this very mahogany chair that had 
put the idea of being a priest into his head; 
and just now, while walking with his father, 
he had been thinking that they had not even 
a wooden arm-chair in their house, though 
it was the best house in the village, only 
some stools and some plain wooden chairs. 

The priest could see that Peter had come 
to him for a purpose, and he waited for 
Peter to tell him what it was. But Peter 
hesitated to tell the priest; he raised his 
pale perplexed eyes shyly, looking at the 
priest from time to time. If he told Father 
Tom of his failure at the fair, Father Tom 
might think he only wished to become a 
priest because he had no taste for farming. 

“You said, Father Tom, that Quintilian 
was a difficult author, but if I worked hard 
I would be able to read him in six months.” 

The priest’s face lighted up—it always 
lighted up when you spoke of the classics; 
and then Peter said he was sorry he had 
been taken away from his studies; he said 
he had been thinking over the matter, and 
felt he would sooner be a priest than any- 
thing else. 

“My boy, I knew you would never put on 
the policeman’s belt.” 

Father Tom told him the bishop would 
hold an examination for the places that were 
vacant in Maynooth, and Peter promised to 
work hard, and he and the priest were sure 
that he could pass the examination. 

“You will have two months to prepare 
for it.” 

And then Peter saw himself sitting in an 
arm-chair, perhaps a mahogany arm-chair, 
reading classics, and winning admiration for 
his learning. And he walked home, thinking 
that everything was at last decided, when 
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suddenly, without warning, when he was 
thinking of something else, his heart mis- 
gave him. It was as if he heard a voice say- 
ing: “ My boy, I don’t think you will ever 
put on the cassock. You will never walk 
with the biretta on your head.” The priest 
had said that he did not believe he would 
ever buckle on the policeman’s belt, and he 
had been surprised to hear the priest say 
this, for he had often heard a voice within 
saying the same thing while he was telling 
his father he would like to go into the 
force. What surprised and frightened him 
now was that he heard the voice saying he 
would never put on the cassock and the 
biretta. And it is frightening to hear a 
voice, that is not your own voice, saying 
you are not going to do the thing you have 
just made up your mind you will do. If 
he were not going to be a_ priest—what 
then? He had often thought he would like 
to put the money he would get out of the 
farm into a shop, but when it came to the 
point of deciding he had not been able to 
make up his mind. He never did know his 
mind; he never was quite sure. But his 
uncle William had never thought of any- 
thing but the priesthood. James never 
thought of anything but the farm. A cer- 
tain friend of his had never thought of do- 
ing anything but America. Suddenly he 
heard some one call him. 

It was Catherine, and Peter wondered if 
she were going to tell him she was going 
to marry James. 

Catherine knew what she wanted. Every 
one said Catherine knew what she wanted; 
many said that James was not the one she 
wanted; anyhow, she knew what she want- 
ed. He thought what a credit she would be 
to the family. Every one remarked upon 
her shoes and stockings; no one wore such 
beautifully knitted stockings as Catherine, 
and no one’s boots were so prettily laced— 
and not knowing exactly what to say, he 
asked her if she had come from their house. 
And he went on talking, telling her that she 
would find nobody in the parish like James. 
He was the best farmer in the parish,—no 
one was such a judge of cattle; and he said 
all this and a great deal more, until he saw 
that Catherine did not care to talk about 
James at all. 

“T dare say all you say is right, Peter, 
but, you see, he’s your brother.” 

And then fearing she had said something 
hurtful, she told him that she liked James 
as much as a girl could like a man who was 
not going to be her husband. 

“ And you are sure, Catherine, that James 
is not going to be your husband?” 

“Yes,” she said, “ quite sure.” 

Their talk had taken them as far as 
Catherine’s door, and Peter went away 
wondering why he had not told her he was 
going to Maynooth; for no one would have 
been able to advise him as well as Catherine, 
she had such good sense. 


III 


There was a quarter of a mile between 
the two houses, and while Peter was talk- 
ing to Catherine, Pat Phelan was listening 
to James, who was telling his father that 
Catherine had said she would not marry 
him. Pat was over sixty, but he did not 
give one the impression of an old man. The 
hair was not gray, there was still a little 
red in the whiskers. His son James, who 
sat opposite to him holding his hands to 
the blaze—the backs of his hands were 
covered with reddish hair—was not as good- 
looking a man as his father: the nose was 
not as fine, nor were the eyes as keen. 
There was more of the father in Peter than 
in James. James had large good-natured 
eyes, and he looked up when his brother 
opened the half-door and awoke the dozen 
hens that roosted on the beam. Peter 





































































































glanced from one to the other, for he sus- 
pected that his father was telling James 
how he had failed to sell the bullocks. But 
the tone of his father’s voice when he asked 
him what had detained him on the road 
told him he was mistaken, and then he re- 
membered that Catherine had said she 
would not marry James, and he began to 
pity his brother. 

“TIT met Catherine on the road, and I 
could do no less than walk as far as her 
door with her.” 

“You could do no less than that, Peter,” 
said James. 

“ And what do you mean by that, James?” 

“Only this, that it is always the crooked 
way, Peter, for if it had been you that had 
asked her she would have had you and 
jumping.” 

“She would have had me!” 

“ And now don’t you think you had better 
run after her, Peter, and ask her if she'll 
have you?” 

“Tll never do that, and it is hurtful, 
James, that you should think such a thing 
of me, that I would go behind your back and 
try to get a girl from you.” 

“JT did not mean that, Peter; but if she 
won’t have me, you had better try if you 
can get her.” 

And suddenly Peter felt a resolve come 
into his heart, and his manner grew exultant. 

“T’ve seen Father Tom, and he said I can 
pass the examination. I’m going to be a 
priest.” 

The brothers slept in the one bed, and 
when they were lying down side by side 
Peter said, “James, it will be all right.” 
And knowing there was a great heart-sick- 
ness on his brother, hee put out his hand. 
“As sure as I lie here she will be lying 
next you before this day twelve months. 
Yes, James, in this very bed, lying here 
where I am lying now.” 

“T don’t believe it, Peter.” 

And to prove his belief Peter took some 
money from his father and went to live at 
Father Tom’s, and he worked so hard dur- 
ing the next two months that he passed the 
bishop’s examination. And he went late 
one night to bid them good-by at home. 

“Why are you so late, Peter?” 

- “Well, James, I did not want to meet 
Catherine on the.road.” 

“You are a good boy, Peter, and God will 


reward you for the love you bear your 


brother. I don’t think there are two better 
men in the world. God has been good to 
me to give me two such sons.” 

And then the three sat round the fire, 
and Pat Phelan began to talk familyhistory. 

“Well, Peter, you see there has always 
been a priest in the family, and it would 
be a pity if there’s not one in this genera- 
tion. In ’48 your granduncles joined the 
rebels, and they had to leave the country. 
You have an uncle a priest, and you are 
just like your uncle William.” 

And then James talked, but he did not 
seem to know very well what he was say- 
ing, and his father told him to stop, that 
Peter was going where God had called him. 

* And you will tell her,” Peter said, get- 
ting up, “that I have gone.” 

“T haven’t the heart for telling her such 
a thing. She will be finding it out soon 
enough.” 

Outside the house—for he was sleeping at 
Father Tom’s that night—Peter thought 
there was littie luck in James’s eyes. In- 
side the house Pat Phelan and James 
thought that Peter was now settled for life. 

“He will be a fine man standing on an 
altar.” James said, “and perhaps he will 
be a bishop some day.” 

“ And you won’t forget what he told you,” 
said Pat Phelan. “You'll see her when 
you’re done reaping.” 

The wall of this field was the boundary 
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between the two farms, and after reaping 
he put on his coat and walked up the hill- 
side, where he thought he would find 
Catherine. 

“T hear Peter has left you,’ she said, as 
he opened the gate to let the cows through. 
“He came last night to bid us good-by.” 
And they followed the cows under the tall 

hedges. 

“T shall be reaping to-morrow,” he said; 
“T will see you at the same time.” 

And henceforth he was always at hand to 
help her to drive her cows home; and every 
night as he sat with his father by the fire 
Pat Phelan expected James to tell him 
about Catherine. One evening he came back 
overcome, looking so wretched that his 
father could see that Catherine had told him 
she would not marry him. 

“She won’t have me,” he said. 

“ A man can always get a girl if he tries 
long enough,” his father said, hoping to 
encourage him. 

“That would be true enough for another. 
Catherine knows she will never get Peter. 
Another man might get her, but I’m always 
reminding her of Peter.” 

One day she said if she did not marry 
Peter, she would marry no one, and James 
felt like dying. He grew pale and he could 
not speak. At last he said, 

“ How is that?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know, James. 
But you mustn’t talk to me about marriage 
again.” 

And he had to promise her not to speak 
of marriage again, and he kept his word. 
At the end of the year she asked him if he 
had any news of Peter. 

“The last news we had of him was 
about a month ago, and he said he hoped 
to be admitted into the minor orders.” 

And a few days afterwards he heard that 
Catherine had decided to go into a convent. 

“So this is the way it has ended,” he 
thought. And he seemed no longer fit for 
work on the farm. He was seen about the 
road smoking, and sometimes he went down 
to the ball-alley, and sat watching the 
games in the evening. It was thought that 
he would take to drink, but he took to fish- 
ing instead, and was out all day in his little 
boat on the lake, however hard the wind 
might blow. The fisherman said he had seen 
him in the part of the lake where the wind 
blew the hardest, and that he could hardly 
pull against the waves, 

“His mind is away. I don’t think he’ll 
do any good in this country,” his father 
said. 

The old man was very sad, for when 
James was gone he would have no one, and 
he did not feel he would be able to work the 
farm for many years longer. He and James 
used to sit smoking on either side of the 
fireplace, and Pat Phelan knew that James 
was thinking of America all the while. One 
evening as they were sitting like this the 
door was opened suddenly. 

“ Peter!” said James. 

And he jumped up from the fire to wel- 
come his brother. 

“It is good for sore eyes to see the sight 
of you again,” said Pat Phelan. “ Well, tell 
us the news. If we had known you were 
coming we would have sent the cart to meet 
you.” 

As Peter did not answer they began to 
think that something must have happened. 
Perhaps Peter was not going to become a 
priest after all, and would stay at home 
with his father to learn to work the farm. 

“You see, I did not know myself till yes- 
terday. It was only yesterday that—” 

“So you are not going to be a priest? 
We are glad to hear that, Peter.” 

Peter had thought over what he should 
say so carefully that without waiting to 
hear why they were glad he was not going 
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to be a priest, he told them of the professor 
who overlooked his essays, and had refused 
to recognize their merits; he had condemned 
the best things in them, and Peter said it 
was extraordinary that such a man should 
be appointed to such a place. And then the 
Church was not all they thought it was; it 
afforded little chances for the talents of 
young men unless they had a great deal of 
influence. 

They sat listening to him, hearing how 
the college might be reformed. He had a 
gentle, winning way of talking, and his fa- 
ther and brother forgot their own misfor- 
tunes thinking of him and how they might 
help him. 

“Well, Peter, you have come back none 
too soon.” 

“Ah! how is that? Tell me what you 
have been doing since I went away. You 
know you all wanted to hear about May- 
nooth first.” 

“Of course we did, my boy. Tell him, 
James.” 

“Oh! it is nothing particular,” said 
James. “It is only this, Peter—I am going 
to America.” 

“ And who will work the farm?” 

“Well, Peter, we were thinking that you 
might work it yourself.” 

“T work the farm! Going to America, 
James! But what about Catherine?” 

* Ah! that’s what I’m coming to, Peter. 
She has gone into a convent. And that’s 
what’s happened since you went away. I 
can’t stop here, Peter, I will never do a 
hand’s turn in Ireland, and father is getting 
too old to go to the fairs. That’s what we 
were thinking when you came in.” 

There was a faint tremble in his voice, 
and Peter saw how heart-sick his brother was. 

“T will do my best, James.” 

“T knew you would.” 

“Yes, I will,’ said Peter. And he sat 
down by the fire, and his father said, 

“You are not smoking, Peter.” 

“No,” he said. “I’ve given up smoking.” 

“ Will you drink something?” said James. 
“* We have got some beer in the house.” 

“No, I have had to give up beer. It 
doesn’t agree with me. And I don’t take 
tea in the morning. Have you got any 
cocoa in the house?” 

It was not the cocoa he liked, but he said 
he would be able to manage. 


IV 

And when the old man came through 
the doorway in the morning buttoning his 
braces, he saw Peter stirring his cocoa. 
There was something absurd as well as 
something attractive in Peter, and his 
father had to laugh when he said he 
couldn’t eat American bacon. 

“My stomach would not retain it. I re- 
quire very little, but that little must be the 
best.” 

And when James took him into the farm- 
yard, he noticed that Peter crossed the yard 
like one who had never been in a farm-yard 
before; he looked less like a farmer than 
ever, and when he looked at the cows, 
James wondered if he could be taught to 
see the difference between an Alderney and 
a Durham. 

“There’s Kate,” he said; “she’s a good 
cow, as good a cow as we have, and we can’t 
get any price for her because of that hump 
on her back.” 

They went to the sties; there were three 
pigs there, and a great sow with twelve 
little bonhams, and the little ones were 
white with silky hair, and Peter asked how 
old they were, when they would be fit for 
killing. Then they drove the cows into the 
big field, and James told Peter there were 
seven acres in it. 

“Last year we had oats in the Holly 
field. Next year you will sow potatoes 


































there.” And he explained the rotation of 
crops. “And now,” he said, “we will go 
down to Crow’s Oak. You have never done 
any ploughing, Peter; I will show you.” 

It was extraordinary how little Peter 
knew. He could not put the harness on the 
horse, and he reminded James that he had 
gone into the post-office when he left school. 
James gave in to him that the old red horse 
was hard to drive. But James could drive 
him better than Peter could lead him, and 
Peter marvelled at the skill with which 
James raised his hand from the shaft of 
the plough and struck the horse with the 
rein while he kept the plough steady with 
the other hand. 

“ Now, Peter, you must try again.” 

At the end of the headland where the 
plough turned, Peter always wanted to stop 
and talk about something, but James said 
they would have to get on with the work, 
and Peter walked after the plough, strain- 
ing after it for three hours, and then he said: 

“ James, let me drive the horse. I can 
do no more.” 

“You won’t feel it so much when you 
are accustomed to it,” said James. 

Anything seemed to him better than a 
day’s ploughing, even getting up at three 
in the morning to go to a fair, even driving 
a load of hay from the middle of Meath up 
to Dublin, forty long miles. 

As he did not smoke or drink, he said 
there was no reason why he should sit look- 
ing at his father and brother, and he went 
to bed early, and they talked of him over 
the fire just as they used to do in the old 
days. But, however much they talked, they 
never seemed to find what they were seek- 
ing—his vocation—until one evening an 
idea suddenly rose out of their talk. 

“A good wife is the only thing for 
Peter,” said Pat. 

And they went on thinking. 

“A husband would be better for her,” 
said Pat Phelan, “ than a convent.” 

“T cannot say I agree with you there. 
Think of all the good them nuns are doing.” 
“She isn’t a nun yet,” said Pat Phelan. 

And the men smoked on awhile, and they 
ruminated as they smoked. 

“Tt would be better, James, that Peter 
got her than she should stay in a convent.” 

“T wouldn’t say that,” said James. 

“You see,” said his father, “she did not 
go into the convent because she had a call- 
ing, but because she was crossed in love.” 

And after another long while James said, 
“Tt is a bitter dose, I am thinking, father, 
but you must go and tell her that Peter 
has left Maynooth.” 

“ And what would the Reverend Mother be 
saying to me if I went to her with such a 
story as that? Isn’t your heart broken 
enough already, James, without wanting me 
to be breaking it still more? Sure, James, 
you could never see her married to Peter?” 

“If she were to marry Peter I should be 
able to go to America, and that is the only 
thing for me.” 

“That would be poor consolation for you, 
James.” 

“Well, it is the best I shall get, to see 
Peter settled, and to know that there will 
be some one to look after you, father.” 

“You are a good son, James.” 

They talked on, and as they talked it be- 
came clearer to them that some one must 
go to-morrow to the convent and tell 
Catherine that Peter had left Maynooth. 

“But wouldn’t it be a pity,” said Pat 
Phelan, “to tell her this if Peter was not 
going to marry her in the end?” 

“T will have him out of his bed,” said 
James, “and he’ll tell us before this fire if 
he will or won’t.” 

“Tt’s a serious thing you are doing, 
James, to get a girl out of a convent, I am 
thinking.” 
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“It will be on my advice that you will be 
doing this, father; and now I'll go and get 
Peter out of his bed.” 

And Peter was brought in, asking what 
they wanted of him at this hour of the 
night; and when they told him what they 
had been talking about and the plans they 
had been making, he said he would be catch- 
ing his death of cold, and they threw some 
sods of turf on the fire. 

“Tt is against myself that I’m asking a 
girl to leave the convent, even for you, 
Peter,” said James. “But we can think 
of nothing else.” 

“Peter will be able to tell us if it is a 
sin that we’d be doing.” 

“It is only right that Catherine should 
know the truth before she made her vows,” 
Peter said. “ But this is very unexpected, 
father. I really—” 


“Peter, I'd take it as a great kindness, 


I shall never do a hand’s turn in this coun- 
try. I want to get to America. It will be 
the saving of me.” 

“ And now, Peter,” said his father, “ tell 
us for sure if you will have the girl?” 

“T never thought of marriage, and this is 
why I thought I should like to be a priest.” 
But seeing how heart-sick his brother was, 
he said: “I can’t say I like her as you like 
her; but if she likes me I will promise to 
do right by her. James, it is very sad to 
think you are going away; we may never 
see you again. It is all very sad; and now 
you'll let me back to bed. I cannot bear to 
talk of it any longer.” 

“Peter, I knew you would not say no 
to me, and I can’t bear this no longer.” 

“ And now,” said Peter, “let me go back 
to bed. I am catching my death.” 

And he ran back to his room, and left 
his brother and father talking by the fire. 


V 


Pat Phelan said he thought the gray 
mare would take him in faster than the 
old red horse, and the old man sat, his legs 
swinging over the shaft, wondering what he 
should say to the Reverend Mother, and how 
she would listen to his story; and when he 
came to the priest’s house a great wish came 
upon him to ask the priest’s advice. The 
priest was walking up his little lawn read- 
ing his breviary, and he had only to stop 
the cart and call to the priest over the wall. 

“Tt is a serious thing you’re doing, Pat 
Phelan.” 

“It wasn’t that I expected to hear from 
your reverence,” and he struck the mare 
with the ends of the reins, though the priest 
was calling him, and he let her trot up the 
hill. But when she was near the top she 
stopped by herself, and Pat Phelan thought 
of the many fine loads of turf he had had 
out of that bog, and the many young fellows 
he had seen there cutting turf. “ But every 
one is leaving the country,” the old man said 
to himself, and his chin dropped into his 
shirt collar, and he held the reins loosely, 
letting the mare trot or walk as she liked. 
And he passed several people without bid- 
ding them the hour of the day, for he was 
too much overcome by his own grief to notice 
any one. His good son James was leaving 
him, every one was against him. Hadn’t 
the priest told him he should not go into 
the convent? 

The day was a beautiful one, and the 
mare trotted gleefully; soft clouds curled 
over the low horizon far away, and the sky 
was blue overhead. Never did the country 
look more beautiful than it did that day 
in the still autumn weather. He passed two 
or three fine houses which the gentry had 
left to care-takers long ago. The fences were 
gone and the cattle strayed through the 
woods, and the drains were choked with 
weeds, and the stagnant water was spread- 
ing out into the fields. Pat Phelan noticed 
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these things, for he remembered this coun- 
try as it was forty years ago. There was 
no loneliness in it then; but more than half 
of the people had left it, and the cabins were 
falling into ruins. He asked a girl whom 
he met on the road if they would be thatch- 
ing their house that autumn, but she an- 
swered that it would last out the old people, 
and she was going to join her sister in 
America. “She’s right; they’re all there 
now. Why should any one stop here?” the 
old man said. 

The mare tripped going down the long 
hill, and he took this to be a sign that he 
should turn back. But he did not go back, 
and the town soon began with broken pave- 
ments and dirty cottages, and going up the 
hill there were some slated roofs, but there 
was no building of any importance except 
the church. The church was new, the 
priest’s house was new, and at the end of 
the main street where the trees began again 
the convent stood in the middle of a large 
garden, and Pat Phelan remembered he had 
heard that the nuns were doing well with 
their dairy. 

And at first he thought he would have 
to go back without seeing either Catherine 
or the Reverend Mother, for the lay sister 
who peeped through the grating and then 
opened the door a little way would not hear 
his story. He had got no further than to 
say he wished to see Sister Catherine, when 
she cut him short with the news that Sister 
Catherine was in retreat, and was going to 
be clothed at the end of the week. They 
were expecting the bishop, and the Reverend 
Mother was too busy to see any one. 

“ But,” said Pat, “ you’re not going to let 
Catherine take vows without hearing me.” 

“Tf it is about Sister Catherine’s vows—’ 

“Yes, it is about them I’ve come.” 

And the lay sister led him into the 
parlor. 

The floor was so thickly beeswaxed that 
the rug slipped under his feet, and, afraid 
lest he might break something, he remained 
standing. He was impressed by the pious 
pictures on the walls and by the large 
books upon the table, and by the poor-box, 
and by the pious inscriptions, and he began 
to wonder if Catherine would leave the con- 
vent, and he thought vaguely of the hard 
work that awaited her if she married Peter. 
Vague thoughts of her and Peter flitted 
through his mind as he stood holding his 
old hat in old hands deformed by long toil 
in the fields. And he was so nervous that 
the time seemed to him very long. At last 
the door was suddenly opened, and the 
Reverend Mother, a tall woman with sharp 
inquisitive eyes, came in. 

“You have come to speak to me about 
Sister Catherine?” 

Yes, my lady.” 

“And what have you got to tell me 
about her?” 

“ Well, my son thought and I thought .. . 
we were all thinking last night we had bet- 
ter tell you—last night was the night that 
my son came back.” 

The fact that his son had once wanted to 
become a policeman, and that he had been 
in the post-office, did not interest the nun. 
But at the word Maynooth a change of ex- 
pression came into her face; but when he 
came to tell her that Peter no longer wished 
to be a priest, her manner began to grow 
hostile again, and she got up from her chair 
and said: 

“But really, Mr. Phelan, I have got a 
great deal of business to attend to.” 

“But, my lady, you see that Catherine 
wanted to marry my son Peter, and it is be- 
cause he went to Maynooth that she came 
here. I don’t think she’d want to be a nun 
if she knew that he didn’t want to be a 
priest.” 

“T cannot agree with you, Mr. Phelan, in 
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that. | have seen a great deal of Sister 
Catherine; she has been with us now for 
nearly a year, and if she ever entertained the 
wishes you speak of, I feel sure she has for- 
gotten them. Her mind is now set on 
higher things.” 

“Of course, you may be right, my lady, 
very likely. It isn’t for me to argue with 
you about such a thing, but you see I have 
come a long way, and if I could see Cather- 
ine herself—” 

“That is impossible. 
treat.” 

“So the lay sister told me; but I thought 
as it—” 

“Sister Catherine is going to be clothed 
next Saturday, and I can assure you, Mr. 
Phelan, that the wishes you tell me of are 
forgotten. I know her very well. I can an- 
swer for Sister Catherine.” 

The rug slipped under the peasant’s feet 
and his eyes wandered round the room, and 
the Reverend Mother told him how busy 
she was; she really could not talk to him 
any more that day. 

“You see, it all rests with Sister Cather- 
ine herself.” 

“That’s just it,’ said the old man; 
“that’s just it, my lady. My son Peter, 
who has come from Maynooth, told us last 
night that Catherine should know every- 
thing that has happened, so that she may 
not be sorry afterwards, otherwise I would 
not have come here, my lady. I would not 
have come to trouble you.” 

“T am sorry, Mr. Phelan, that your son 
Peter has left Maynooth. It is sad, indeed, 
when one finds that one has not a vocation. 
But that happens sometimes. I don’t think 
it will be Catherine’s case. And now, Mr. 
Phelan, I must ask you to excuse me,” and 
the Reverend Mother persuaded the unwill- 
ing peasant into the passage, and he fol- 
lowed the lay sister down the passage to 
the gate and got into his cart again. 

“No wonder,” he thought, “they don’t 
want to let Catherine out, now that they 
have got that great farm. and not one 
among them, I’ll be bound, who can manage 
it, except Catherine.” 

Almost at the very same moment the 
same thoughts were passing through the 
Reverend Mother’s mind. She had not left 
the parlor yet. She stood thinking how she 
should manage if Catherine were to leave 
them. “ Why,” she asked, “ should he choose 
to leave Maynooth at such a time? It is in- 
deed unfortunate. There is nothing,” she re- 
flected, “that gives a woman so much 
strength as to receive the veil. She always 
feels stronger after her clothing. She feels 
then that the world is behind her.” 

The Reverend Mother reflected that per- 
haps it would be better for Catherine’s sake 
and for Peter’s sake—indeed, for every one’s 
sake—if she were not to tell Catherine of 
Pat Phelan’s visit until after the clothing. 
She might tell Catherine three months hence. 
The disadvantage of this would be that 
Catherine might hear that Peter had left 
Maynooth. In a country place news of this 
kind cannot be kept out of a convent. And 
if Catherine were going to leave, it were bet- 
ter that she should leave them now than leave 
them six months hence after her clothing. 

“There are many ways of looking at it,” 
the Reverend Mother reflected. “If I don’t 
tell her she may never hear it. If I don’t 
tell her now she will have taught one of 
our other nuns how to manage the farm be- 
fore she hears it.” 

But to conceal the fact of Pat Phelan’s 
visit was a responsibility that the Reverend 
Mother shrank from. She took two steps 
towards the door and stopped to think again, 
and she was thinking when a knock came to 
the door. She answered mechanically, 
“Come in.” For her thoughts were far 
away. 


Catherine is in re- 
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Catherine wondered at the Reverend 
Mother’s astonishment. 

“T wish to speak to you, dear mother,” 
she said, timidly. But seeing the Reverend 
Mother’s face change expression she said, 
“Perhaps another time will suit you bet- 
ter.” 

The Reverend Mother stood looking at 
her irresolute, and Catherine, who had 
never seen the Reverend Mother irresolute 
before, wondered what was passing in her 
mind. 

“T know you are busy, dear mother, but 
what I have come to tell you won’t take 
very long.” 

“Well, then, tell it to me, my child.” 

“It is only this, Reverend Mother. I had 
better tell you now, for you are expecting 
the bishop, and my clothing is fixed for the 
end of the week, and—” 

* And,” said the Reverend Mother, “ you 
feel that you are not certain of your voca- 
tion.” 

“That is it, dear mother. I thought I 
had better tell you.” And reading disap- 
pointment in the nun’s face, Catherine said, 
“T hesitated to tell you yesterday and the 
day before. I had hoped that the feeling 
would pass away; but, dear mother, it 
isn’t my fault; every one has not a voca- 
tion.” 

Then Catherine noticed a softening in the 
Reverend Mother’s face, and she asked 
Catherine to sit down by her, and Catherine 
told her she had come to the convent be- 
cause she was crossed in love, and not as 
the others came, because they wished to give 
up their wills to God. 

“Our will is the most precious thing in 
us, and that is why the best thing we can 
do is to give it up to you, for in giving it 
up to you, dear mother, we are giving it up 
to God. I know all these things, but—” 

“You should have told me of this when 
you came here, Catherine, and then I would 
not have advised you to come to live with 
us.” 

“Mother, you must forgive me. My 
heart was broken, and I could not do other- 
wise. And you have said yourself that I 
made the dairy a success.” 

“Tf you had stayed with us, Catherine, 
you would have made the dairy a success; 
but we have got no one to take your place. 
However, since it is the will of God, I sup- 
pose we must try to get on as well as we 
can without you. And now tell me, Cather- 
ine, when it was that you changed your 
mind. It was only the other day you told 
me you wished to become a nun. You said 
you were most anxious for your clothing. 
How is it that you have changed your 
mind ?” 

Catherine’s eyes brightened, and speaking 
like one illuminated by some inward light, 
she said: 

“It was the second day of my retreat, 
mother. I was walking in the garden 
where the great cross stands amid the 
rocks. Sister Angela and Sister Mary were 
with me, and I was listening to what they 
were saying, when suddenly my thoughts 
were taken away and I remembered those at 
home. I remembered Mr. Phelan, and 
James, who wanted to marry me, but whom 
I would not marry, and it seemed to me that 
I saw him leaving his father; it seemed to 
me that I saw him going away to America. 
T don’t know how it was. You will not be- 
lieve me, dear mother, but I saw the ship 
lying in the harbor, that is to take him 
away. And then I thought of the old man 
sitting at home with no one to look after 
him, and it seemed to me it was not seeming, 
but a certainty, mother. It came over me 
suddenly that my duty was not here, but 
there. Of course you can’t agree with me, 
but T cannot resist it; it was a call.” 

“But the Evil One, my dear child, calls 
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us too; we must be careful not to mistake 
the devil’s call for God’s call.” 

“Mother, I dare say that all you say is 
true.” 

Tears came to Catherine’s eyes, she be- 
gan to weep. I can’t argue with you, 
mother; I only know—” She could not 


-speak for sobbing, and between her sobs she 


said, “ I only know that I must go home.” 

She recovered herself very soon, and the 
Reverend Mother took her hand and said: 

“ Well,-my dear child, I shall not stand 
in your way.” 

Catherine looked very pretty under her 
veil, and even the Reverend Mother could 
not help thinking that the man who got her 
would get a charming wife. Her face was 
rather long and white, and she had long 
female eyes with dark lashes, and her eyes 
were full of tenderness. And she had spoken 
out of so deep a conviction that the Rever- 
end Mother had begun to believe that her 
mission was perhaps to look after this hap- 
less young man; and when she told the 
Reverend Mother that yesterday she had 
felt a certain conviction that Peter was not 
going to be a priest, the Reverend Mother 
felt that she must tell her of Pat Phelan’s 
visit. 

“T did not tell you at once, my dear 
child, because I wished to know from your- 
self how you felt about this matter.” 

“Tm sorry now I did not keep him,” the 
nun said, and she told Catherine that she 
was quite right, that Peter had left May- 
nooth. “ He hopes to marry you, Catherine.” 

A quiet glow came into the postulant’s 
eyes, and she seemed engulfed in some deep 
Joy: 

“ How did he know that I cared for him?” 
the girl said half to herself, half to the nun. 

“T suppose his father or his brother must 
have told him,” the nun answered. 

And then Catherine, fearing to show too 
much interest in things that the nun deemed 
frivolous, said, “I am sorry to leave be- 
fore my work is done here. But, mother, so 
it has all come true; it was extraordinary 
what I felt that morning in the garden,” 
she said, returning to her joy. “ Mother, 
do you believe in visions?” 

“The saints, of course, have had visions. 
We believe in the visions of the saints.” 

“But after all, mother, there are many 
duties beside religious duties.” 

“T suppose, Catherine, you feel it to be 
your duty to look after this young man?” 

“Yes, I think that is it.” 

“T must go now, mother, and see Sister 
Angela, and write out for her all I know 
about the farm, and what she is to do, for 
if one is not very careful with a farm one 
loses a great deal of money. There is no 
such thing as making two ends meet. One 
either makes money or loses money.” 

And then Catherine again seemed to be 
engulfed in some deep joy out of which she 
roused herself with difficulty. 


VI 


When her postulant left the room, the 
Reverend Mother wrote to Pat Phelan, ask- 
ing him to come next morning with his cart 
to fetch Catherine. And next morning 
when the lay sister told Catherine that he 
was waiting for her, the Reverend Mother 
said: 

“We shall be able to manage, Catherine. 
You have told Sister Angela everything, and 
you will not forget to come to see us, I 
hope.” 

“Mr. Phelan told me to tell you that one 
of his sons is going to America to-day,” said 
the lay sister. “Sister Catherine will have 
to go at once if she wishes to see him.” 

“T must see James. I must see him be- 
fore he leaves for America. Oh,” she said, 
turning to the Reverend Mother, “do you 
remember that I told you I had seen the 


























ship? Everything has come true. You 
can’t believe any longer that it is not a 
call.” 

A few minutes after her box was in the 
cart, and as Pat turned the mare round he 
said: “I hope we won’t miss James at the 


station. That’s the reason I came for you 
so early. I thought you would like to see 
him.” 


“Why did you not come earlier?” she 
cried. “ All my happiness will be spoilt if I 
don’t see James.” 

The convent was already behind her, and 
her thoughts were now upon poor James, 
whose heart she had broken. She knew 
that Peter would never love her as well as 
James, but this could not be helped. Her 
vision in the garden consoled her, for she 
could no longer doubt that she was doing 
right in going to Peter, that her destiny was 
with him. 

She knew the road well, she knew all the 
fields, every house and every gap in the 
walls. Sign after sign went by. The train 
had not gone yet. At the end of the plat- 
form she saw James and Peter. She let Pat 
Phelan drive the cart round; she could get 
to them quicker by running down the steps 
and crossing the line. The signal was down. 
There were only a few minutes. 

“ Peter,” she said, “we shall have time 
to talk presently. I want to speak to James 
now.” 

And they walked up the platform, leaving 
Peter to talk to his father. 

“Paddy Maguire is outside,’ Pat said; 
“T asked him to stand at the mare’s head.” 

“ James,” said Catherine, “it is very sad 
you are going away. We may never see you 
again, and there is no time to talk, and I 
have so much to say to you.” 

“T am going away, Catherine, but maybe 
I will be coming back some day. I was 
going to say maybe you wouid be coming 
over after me; but the land is good land, 
and you will be able to make a living out 
of it.” 

And then they spoke of Peter. James 
said he was too great a scholar for a farmer, 
and it was a pity he could not find out 
what he was fit for—for surely he was fit 
for something, perhaps for something great, 
after ail. 

And Catherine said, “I shall be able to 
make something out of Peter.” 

His emotion almost overcame him, and 
Catherine looked aside sc that she should 
not see his tears. 

“This is no time for talking of Peter,” 
she said. “You are going away, James, 
but you will come back. You will find an- 
other woman better than I am in America, 
James. I don’t know what to say to you. 
The train will be here in a minute. I am 
distracted. But one day you will be com- 
ing back, and we shall be very proud of you 
when you come back. I shall rebuild the 
house, and we shall be all happy then. Oh! 
here’s the train. Good-by. You have been 
very good to me. Oh, James! shall I ever 
see you again?” 

Then the crowd swept them along, and 
James had to take his father’s hand and 
his brother’s hand. There were a great 
many people in the station; hundreds were 
going away in the same ship that James was 
going in. The train was followed by wail- 
ing relatives. They ran alongside of the 
train, waving their hands until they could 
no longer keep up with the train. James 
waved a red handkerchief until the train 
was out of sight. It disappeared in a cut- 
ting, and a moment after Catherine and 
Peter remembered they were standing side 
by side. They were going to be married in a 
few days! They started a little, hearing a 
step beside them. It was old Phelan. 

“T think,” he said, “it is time to be get- 
ting home.” 
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Finance 


THE securities markets during the past 
few days have given a most remarkable ex- 
hibition of strength and activity, violating 
tradition, upsetting Wall Street precedents, 
making both the reckless little stock-gam- 
blers and the conservative wealthy investors 
ponder deeply. It is a long time since the 
ery was first heard that the extraordinary 
prosperity which has blessed the country 
had created extraordinary conditions, and 
that just as there existed no precedents for 
the stupendous expansion in our trade, so 
prevailing conditions were not to be measured 
by standards which served well enough in 
the past. Timid speculators of the hopeless 
“lamb” type and hardened Wall Street 
men alike have from time to time endeavor- 
ed to swim against the stock-market tide, 
fortifying themselves with the lessons of 
experience in past periods, only to find the 
tide too strongly flowing in the direction of 
higher values for any progress to be made, 
excepting, as it were, progress backward. 
To-day we find the same thing. Judging by 
what in the past has been wisdom, the 
present market attitude of powerful opera- 
tors would appear to be eminently unwise. 
Stocks, instead of rising violently, should 
be drooping. It is the normal season of 
money-market uncertainties, and it is ob- 
vious that we are not to escape them this 
fall. The course of the market is therefore 
abnormal. It is not basic conditions which 
have created the activity and strength 
shown lately by securities, but rather the 
efforts of powerful financial cliques. This 
has raised a great hue-and-cry about the 
“artificiality ” of the stock-market at this 
writing, with which, it must be admitted, 
conservative people sympathize. We find, 
in consequence, much perturbation of mind 
among those who find it impossible to 
“sympathize” with bull operations at the 
moment. It recalls the dark days of 1893, 
when the people who worried the most over 
the panicky markets were precisely those 
who held no stocks, and therefore had nothing 
to lose from a crash. To-day there are 
hundreds of good souls who find themselves 
suffering from insomnia as the result of 
their solicitude over the inevitable losses 
which Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and other 
financial giants must sustain when the 
market shall crash down upon their reck- 
less heads. They themselves have been so 
fearful of the smash that they disposed of 
their stock these many months, and market 
disasters could not reach them. But they 
tremble for Mr. Morgan and his fortune, 
and Mr. Morgan, who should be white with 
fear, is losing neither sleep nor any portion 
of his fortune visible to the naked eye. 
He and his fellow-giants of the world of 
finance appear to be calm and confident; 
and it is they who hold the great bulk of 
securities which are not locked up in the 
strong-boxes of investors throughout , the 
country, or securely lodged in the treasury 
of this or the other railway company. 

It is “human nature” which makes men 
worry over the troubles of their fellows. 
The tendency to “sweat over the exertions 
of others,” as the Spaniards have it, is 
universal. Naturally it is the public which 
is not “in” the market or “sold-out” 
speculators who are the most alarmed—not 
that their fears are unreasonable or al- 
together baseless, as has been remarked, but 
that in studying financial laws and de- 
riving lessons from statistics, many are apt 
to overlook the human element. The latter 
is no more a negligible factor in speculation 
than it is in politics, literature, or love. 
There is a bridge over the Lehigh River, 
near Easton, Pennsylvania, which is a 
mathematical impossibility. Every law of 
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bridge-engineering is violated. There are 
some thirty-odd reasons, backed by the irre- 
futable logic of mathematics, why that 
bridge should have collapsed six seconds 
after it was completed. But there it stands 
to-day, after many years, used by hundreds 
of pedestrians, who commit mathematical 
suicide every day. The rising stock-market 
just now is similarly regarded as illogical, 
as a freak of finance. There have been 
many and sound reasons why stock-prices 
should not have advanced, but they have, 
notwithstanding. The financial writers al- 
most to a man have preached the necessity 
of conservatism, and the public has heeded 
the advice. But they have been very de- 
cidedly wrong. There is the danger that 
people may grow to regard such advice as 
the fabled cry of “ Wolf!” and that the 
gambling spirit will yet reassert itself at 
the last—that is, at the wrong moment. 

In considering the “absence of the gen- 
eral public from the speculative arena,” of 
which so much is heard, it is, however, well 
to bear in mind that this “absence” con- 
sists rather of a relatively small attendance 
than of a total absence. There are not at 
present in Wall Street the thousands upon 
thousands of men who went ticker-mad be- 
fore the crash following the cornering of 
Northern Pacific stock; but there are many 
more non-professional speculators “in” the 
market than one would gather from the 
current observations as to the “absence” 
of the lambs. Moreover, many of these 
speculators, unknown in Wall Street before 
the present period of prosperity, are men 
who “swing” great lines of stock, so that 
if the flocks of “ hundred-share ” gamblers 
are absent, there are in their stead scores 
of five-thousand-share men and some dozens 
of even heavier “ plungers.” Prosperity and 
the development of large corporations form- 
ed of smaller individual enterprises have 
created a class of men who have come into 
large fortunes in ready cash. In their wake 
has come extravagance. The privations of 
the last hard times have been buried be- 
neath a glittering mass of luxuries. The 
remarkable gambling orgy at Saratoga this 
season is but one expression of the newly 
developed extravagance. Palatial stables, 
costly steam-yachts, expensive summer cot- 
tages, are other degrees of the same Ameri- 
can extravagance which permeate every 
stratum of society, and for which, obviously, 
the material prosperity of the wealth-win- 
ning class these past six years is respon- 
sible. 

It is natural enough to find extravagance 
in the stock-market also. There, as in do- 
mestic life and in business matters, will 
come a day of reckoning. The inevitable 
readjustment of these habits of extrava- 
gance to fit the change in the conditions 
of prosperity and the resultant diminution 
in incomes, will be attended by discomforts 
and sufferings easily enough imaginable. 
But at the moment the wisdom of retrench- 
ment is not glaringly apparent. Take, for 
example, the universal cry that security 
prices are too high, and that stocks are 
selling at such figures as to net to the in- 
vestor therein a smaller return than could 
be obtained from good bonds. The fact re- 
mains that many such stocks are earning 
twice or three times as much as they disburse 
to their holders. In periods of depression it 
was a general practice to “doctor” the re- 
ports in order that they might make a less- 
unfavorable showing than was actually the 
case. 

To-day many companies are doing the 
reverse, and their bookkeeping methods are 
resorted to in order to “bury” a portion 
of the profits. It is not that the stock- 
holders are defrauded in the slightest, but 
that to show phenomenal profits is not 
always politic. 
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“Don’t go!” he said, in a peremptory yet half-stifled whisper 


The Intrusions of Peggy - 


By Anthony Hope 


CHAPTER XIX 
NO MORE THAN A GLIMMER 


ORTY-EIGHT hours had passed since Peggy Ryle fled from 
F Danes Inn. How they had gone Airey Newton could scarce- 

ly tell; as he looked back. they seemed to hold little ex- 
cept the ever-reiterated cry, ‘The shame of it!—you’re rich!” 
But still the contents of the safe were intact, and no entries had 
been cancelled in the red-leather book. A dozen times he had 
taken the book, looked through it, and thrown it from him 
again. <A clash of passions filled him; the old life he had chosen, 
with its strange, strong, secret delight and its sense of hidden 
power, fought against the new suggestion. It was no longer of 
much moment to him that Peggy knew or that it was Peggy’s 
voice which had cried out the bitter reproach. These things now 
seemed accidental. Peggy or another—it mattered little. 

Yet he had sent for Tommy Trent, and reproached him; he 
was eager to reproach anybody besides himself. 

“TI told nobody,” protested Tommy, in indignant surprise. 
Then the thought flashed on him. “Was it Peggy?’ he asked, 
incredulously. Airey’s nod started all the story. His view was 
what Peggy had foreseen; he found no arguments to weigh 
against that breaking of her word which had made him seem 
a traitor in the eyes of his friend. 

“A woman setting the world right is the most unscrupulous 
thing in the world,” he declared, angrily. ‘“ You believe I never 
meant to break faith, old fellow? I shall have it out with her, 
you may be sure.” He paused and then added, “TI can’t believe 
she’ll let it go any further, you know.” 

To that also Airey seemed more than half indifferent now; 
the old furtive solicitude for his secret, the old shame lest it 
should escape, seemed to be leaving him, or at least to be losing 
half their force, in face of some greater thing in his mind. He 
had himself to deal with now—what he was, not what was said or 
thought of him. But he did not intercede with Tommy’s stern- 
ness against Peggy; he let it pass. 

“T don’t blame you. It’s done now. 
alone,” he said. 

Tommy went and sought Peggy with wrath in his heart; but 
for all these two days she was obstinately invisible. She was 
not to be found in Harriet Street, and none of her circle had seen 


You’d better leave me 
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her. It may be surmised that she wandered desolately through 
fashionable gatherings and haunts of amusement, slinking home 
late at night. It is certain that she did not wish to meet Tommy 
Trent, that she would not for the world have encountered Airey 
Newton. There seemed to be gunpowder in the air of all familiar 
places; in the reaction of fear after her desperate venture Peggy 
withdrew herself to the safety of the unknown. 

Airey sat waiting, his eyes constantly looking to the clock. 
Trix was coming to see him; she had written that she needed 
advice, and that he was the only friend she had to turn to in such 
a matter. “ Peggy is no use to me in the particular way I want 
help, and I have something to tdll which I could tell to nobody 
but her or you.” He knew what she had to tell; the fact that 
she came to tell it to him was proof positive that she had heard 
nothing from Peggy. He had not forbidden her coming. Though 
it might be agony to him, yet he willed that she should come; 
beyond that point his will was paralyzed. 

In dainty and costly garb she came, still the vision of riches 
that had first struck his eyes when he saw her at the beginning 
of her campaign in London; yet, though this was her outward 
seeming, her air and manner raised in him a remoter memory, 
bringing back to mind the pathetic figure at the Paris hotel. 
It was easy to see that she held no secret of his, and that he had 
no reproach to fear. Her burden lay in her own secret that 
she must tell, in the self-reproach against which she had no de- 
fence. Of neither part of Peggy’s double treachery had she any 
suspicion. 

“Long ago I told you I should come if I got into trouble. 
Here I am!” Her effort at gayéty was ill-sustained. 

“Yes, I know you’ve been in trouble.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that. That’s all over. 
else. Will you listen? It’s not easy to say.” 

He gave her a chair and stood by the mantelpiece himself, 
leaning his elbow on it and his chin on his hand. For a minute 
or two he did not attend to her; his mind flew back to his own 
life, to his past work and its success, to those fruits of success 
which had come to usurp the place, not merely of success but of 
the worthy work itself. She had been stammering out the first 
part of her story for some while before he turned to her and 
listened, with sombre eyes set on her nervous face. At that 
instant she seemed to him an enemy. She had come to rob him. 
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Why should he be robbed because this woman had been a fool? 
So put, the argument sounded strong and sensible; it made short 
work of sentimentality. If he sent her away empty, what harm 
was done? Tommy Trent would think as he had always thought 
—no less, no worse. For the rest, it was only to take just offence 
with the girl who had put him to shame, and to see her no more. 
The old life, the old delight, held out alluring arms to him. 

Trix Trevalla stumbled on, all unconscious of the great battle 
that she fought for another, anxious only to tell her story truth- 
fully, and yet not so as to seem a creature too abject. 

“That's the end of it,” she said at last, with a woeful smile. 
“ After Glowing Stars and the other debts, I may have forty 
shillings a weck or thereabouts. But I want to show you my 
investments, and I want you to tell me what I ought to sell 
and what few I might best try to keep. Every pound makes a 
difference, you know.’’ The intense conviction of a convert spoke 
in the concluding words. + 

“Why do you think I know about such things?” 

“Oh, I dare say Mr. Trent would know better, but I couldn’t 
make up my mind to tell him. And I’ve no right to bother him. 
I seem to have a right to bother you, somehow.” She smiled 
again for an instant, and raised her eyes to his. ‘ Because of 
what you said at Paris! You remember?” 

“You hold me responsible still, I see.” 

“Oh, that’s our old joke,” she said, fearing to seem too serious 
in her fanciful claim. “ But still it does always seem to me that 
we've been in it together; all through it your words have kept 
coming back, and I’ve thought of you here. I think you were 
always in my mind. Well, that’s foolish. Anyhow, you’ll tell me 
what you think?” 

“* At least I didn’t tell you to trust Fricker. 

* Please don’t,” she implored. *‘ That’s the worst of all. That’s 
the thing I can’t bear to think of. I thought myself a match for 
him. And now—” Her outspread hands accepted any scorn- 
ful description. 

She came to him and put into his hand a paper on which she 
had drawn up some sort of a statement of her ventures, of her 
debts, and of her position as she understood it. He took it and 
glanced through it. 

* Heavens, how you spent money!” he exclaimed, in involun- 
tary horror. 

She blushed painfully; could she point out how little that 
had mattered when she was going to be Lady Mervyn? 

“And the losses in speculation! You seem never to have 
nfade anything!” 

“They deceived me,” she faltered. “Oh, I know all that! 
Must you say that again? ‘Tell me—what will there be left? 
Will there be enough to—to exist upon? Or must I ”—she 
broke into a smile of ridicule—“ or must I try to work?” 
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There was a pathetic absurdity about the suggestion. 
gruff laugh relieved the sternness of his indignation. 

“Yes, I’ve shown such fine practical talents, haven’t I?” she 
asked, forlornly. 

“You were very extravagant, but you’d have been in a toler- 


able position but for Fricker. Dramoffskys and Glowing Stars 
between them have done the mischief.” 

“Yes. If I hadn’t cheated him, and he hadn’t cheated me in 
return, I should have been in a tolerable position. But I knew 
that before I came here, Mr. Newton.” 

* Well, it’s the truth,” he persisted, looking at her grimly over 
the top of*the paper. 

“You needn’t repeat it,” she flashed out, indignantly. Then 
her tone changed suddenly. ‘ Forgive me; it’s so hard to hear 
the truth sometimes, to know it’s true, to have nothing to 
answer.” 

“Yes, it is hard sometimes,” Airey agreed. 

“Oh, you don’t know. You’ve not cheated and been cheated; 
you've had nothing to conceal, nothing to lie about, nothing 
that you dreaded being found out in.” She wrung her hands 
despairingly. 

“I’ve warned you before now not to idealize me.” 

“T can’t help it. I believe even your Paris advice was all 
right, if I'd understood it rightly. You didn’t mean that I was 
to think only of myself and nothing of anybody else, to do nothing 
for any one, to share nothing with any one. You meant I was to 
make other people happy too, didn’t you?” 

*T don't know what I meant,” he growled, as he laid her paper 
on the mantelpiece. 

Trix wandered to the window and sat down in the chair gene- 
rally appropriated to Peggy Ryle. 

“T'm sick of myself,” she said. 

“ A self’s not such an easy thing to get rid of, though.” 

She glanced at him with some constraint. “Im afraid I’m 
bothering you. IT really have no right to make you doleful over 
my follies. You've kept out of it all yourself; I needn't drag 
you into it.” She rose as if she would go. Airey Newton stood 
motionless. It seemed as though he would let her leave him 
without a word. 

She had nof in her heart believed that he would. She in her 
turn stood still for a moment. When he made no sign, she 
raised her head in proud resentment: her voice was cold and 
offended. “I’m sorry I troubled vou, Mr. Newton.” She began 
to walk towards the door, passing hin on the way. Suddenly 
he sprang forward and caught her by the hands. 

“Don’t go!” he said, in a peremptory yet half-stifled whisper. 

Trix’s eyes filled with tears. “I thought you couldn’t really 
mean to do that,” she murmured. “ Oh, think of what it is, think 
of it!) What's left for me?” 

He had loosed ber hands as quickly as he had caught them, 
and she clasped them in entreaty. 
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“T’m neither bad enough nor good enough. I tried to marry 
for position and money. I was bad enough to do that. I wasn't 
bad enough to go on telling the lies. Oh, I began! Now I’m 
not good enough or brave enough to face what I’ve brought my- 
self to. And yet it would kill me to be bad enough and de- 
graded enough to take the only way out.” 

“ What way do you mean?” 

“T can’t tell you about that,’ she said. “I should be too 
ashamed. But some day you may hear that I’ve done it. How 
am I to resist? Is it worth resisting? Am I worth saving at 
all?” 

She had never seemed to him so much worth saving. And he 
knew that he could save her, if he would pay the price. He 
guessed, too, what she hinted at; there was only one thing that a 
woman like her could speak of as at once a refuge and a degrada- 
tion, as a thing that killed her and yet a thing that she might 
come to do. Peggy Ryle had told him that he loved her, and he 
had not denied it then. Still less could he deny it now, with the 
woman herself before him in living presence. 

She saw that he had guessed what was in her mind. 

“Men can’t understand women doing that sort of thing, I 
know,” she went on. “I suppose it strikes them with horror. 
They don’t understand what it is to be helpless.” Her voice 
shook. “I’ve had a great deal of hardship, and I can’t bear it 
any more. I’m a coward in the end, I suppose. My gleam of 
good days has made me a coward at the thought of bad ones 
again.” She added, after a pause, “ You'll look at the state- 
ment and let me know what you think, won’t you?: It might 
just make all the difference.” Again she paused. “It seems 
funny to stand here and tell you that, if necessary, I shall prob- 
ably sell myself: that’s what. it comes to. But you know so 
much about me already, and--and I know you'd like me if—if 
it was humanly possible to do anything except despise me. 
Wouldn’t you? So do look carefully at the paper and go into 
the figures, please. Because I—even I—don’t want to sell my- 
self for money.” 

What else was he doing with himself? 
If the body were sold, did not the soul pass too? If the soul 
were bartered, what value was it to keep the body? Peggy had 
begged him to save this woman pain; unconsciously she herself 
asked a greater rescue than that. And she offered him, still all 
unconsciously, a great salvation. Was it strange that she should 
talk of selling herself for money? Then was it not strange too 
that he had been doing that very thing for years, and had done 
it of deliberate choice, under the stress of no fear and of no 
necessity? The picture of himself that had been dim, that 
Tommy Trent had always refused to make clearer, that even 
Peggy Ryle’s passionate reproach had left still but half revealed, 
suddenly stood out before his eyes plain and sharp in every out- 
line. He felt that it was a thing to be loathed. 

She saw his face stern and contracted with the pain of his 
thoughts. 

“Yes, I’ve told you all the truth about myself, and that’s 
how you look!” she said. 

He smiled bitterly at her mistake, and fixed his eyes on her 
as he asked: 

“Could you change a man, if you gave yourself to him? 
Could you drive out his devil, and make a new fellow of him? 
Could you give him a new life, a new heart, a new character?” 

“T should have no such hopes. My eyes would be quite open.” 
Her thoughts were on Beaufort Chance. 

“No, but couldn’t you?” he urged, with a wistful persistence. 
“Tf you knew the worst of him and would still look for some- 
thing good—something you could love and could use to make 
the rest better? Couldn’t you make him cease being what he 
hated being? Couldn’t you have a power greater than the 
power of the enemy in him? If you loved him, I mean.” 

“ How could I love him?” she asked, wonderingly. 

“Tf he loved you?” 

“What does such a man mean by love? 
fully. 

“IT wonder if you could do anything like that,” he went on. 
“Women have, I suppose. Could you?” 

“Oh, don’t talk about the thing. I hope I may have courage 
to throw it aside.” 

He started a little. 
of something else.” 

“ And how could such a woman as I am make any man better?” 
She smiled in a faint ridicule of the idea; but she ceased to think 
of leaving him, and sat down by the table. For the moment he 
seemed to pay little attention to where she was or what she did; 
he spoke to her indeed, but his air was absent and his eyes aloof. 

* Because, if the woman couldn’t, if it turned out that she 
couldn’t, the last state would be worse than the first. Murder 
added to felo de se! 'There’s that to consider.” Now he returned 
to her in an active consciousness of her presence. “ Suppose you 
loved a man who had one great—well, one great devil in him? 
Could you love a man with a devil in him?” 

There was a touch of humor hardly won in his voice. Trix 
responded to it. 

* With a thousand, if he was a man after all!” 

*“ Ah, yes, I dare say. But with one—one immense fellow-—a 
fellow who had sat on him and flattened him for years? Could 
you fight the fellow and beat him?” 

Trix thought. “I think I might have perhaps, before—before 
T got a devil too, you know.” 

“Say he was a swindler—could you keep him straight? Say 
he was cruel—could you make him kind?” He paused an instant. 
“Suppose he was a churl—could you open his heart?” 

* All that would be very, very hard, even for a good woman,” 
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she murmured, scorn- 
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said Trix Trevalla. “And you know that 
in a case something like those I failed be- 
fore.” 

* Because, if you couldn’t, it would be 
hell to you, and worse hell to him.” 

“Yes,” murmured Trix. ‘“ That would be 
it exactly.” 

“ But if you could—”’ He walked to the 
window and looked out. “It would be 
something like pulling down the other side 
of the Inn and giving the sun fair play,” 
said he. 

“But could the man do anything for 
her?” asked Trix. “ Something I said start- 
ed you on this. The man I thought of would 
do nothing but make the bad worse. If she 
were mean first, he’d make her meaner; if 
she lied before, she’d have to lie more; and 
he’d—he’d break down the last of her wo- 
man’s pride.” 

“T don’t mean a man like that.” 

“No, and you’re not thinking of a wo- 
man like me.” 

‘““She’d have to take the place of the thing 
that had mastered him; he’d have to find 
more delight in her than in it; she’d have to 
take its place as the centre of his life.” 
He was thinking out his problem before her. 

At last Trix was stirred to curiosity. 
Did any man argue another’s case like this? 
Was any man roused in this fashion by an 
abstract discussion? Or if he were dis- 
suading her from the step she had hinted 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MksS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
‘should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhawa.—[Adv.] 





THE OLD CAMPER 
has for forty-five years had one article in his supply — 
BoRDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. It gives to 
soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers, and miners a daily com- 
fort, “like the old home.” Delicious in coffee, tea, and 
chocolate.—[ Adv. ] 





‘TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the whole 
city are at your elbow. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a 
year. aa York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 
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HEALTH of body and strength of mind are ssprenentet in 
Assgott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters—the hest-known 
tonic for blood and nerves. All druggists.—[Adv.] 





Our sales are enormous and continually on the increase— 
Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. It is the best 
on the market.—{ Adv.] 





Use BROWN’S' Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 

Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap with 
no free alkali in it—sold for 15 
cents a cake? 

It was made for a hospital 
soap in the first place, made by 
request—the doctors wanted a 
soap that would wash as sharp 
as any and do no harm to the 
skin. That means a soap all 
soap, with no free alkali in it, 
nothing but soap; there is 


nothing mysterious in it. Cost | 
| «* The Sowers,” etc. 


depends on quantity; quantity 
comes of quality. 


Sold all over the world. 
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Atlantic City, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Occupying an entire block on the ocean front, the location 
of this new and luxurious hotel combines coolness, quiet- 
ness, and the most delightful water views. 
300 ocean- front rooms; 100 with baths. 
service of unusual excellence. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet 
F. N. PIKE, Proprietor 
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heatre Parties 
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Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on_ second floor. 
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at, was not his method perversely round- 
about? She looked at him with inquiring 
eyes. In answer he came across the room 
to her. 

“Yet, if there were a man and a woman 
such as we’ve been speaking of, and there 
was half the shadow of a chance, oughtn’t 
they to clutch at it? Oughtn’t they to play 
the bold game? Ought they to give it up?” 

His excitement was unmistakable now. 
Again he looked in her eyes as he had once 
before. She could do nothing but look up 
at him, expecting what he would say next. 
But he drew back from her, seeming to re- 
pent of what he had said, or to retreat from 
its natural meaning. 

“Wouldn’t they be fools not to have a 
shot?” he asked, presently. “ Only she ought 
to know the truth first, and he’d find it 
deuced hard to tell her.” 

“She would have found it very hard to 
tell him.” 

“ But she would have?” 

“ Yes—if she loved him,” said Trix, smil- 
ing. “Confession and humiliation comfort 
women when they’re in love. When they’re 
not—’”’ She shuddered. Presumably Barslett 
came into her mind. 

“Tf he never told her at all, would that 
be fair?” 

“She couldn’t forgive that, if she found 
it out.” 

ND? 

“Well, it would be very difficult.” 

“ But if she never found it out?” 

“That would be the grandest triumph of 
all for her, perhaps,” said Trix, very soft- 
ly. For now, vague, undefined, ignorant 
still, but yet sure at its mark, had come the 
idea that somehow, for some reason, Airey 
Newton spoke not of Beaufort Chance, nor 
of another, not of some abstraction or some 
hypothetical man, but of his very self. “ My 
prayer to him would be not to tell me, and 
that IT might never know on earth. If I 
knew ever, anywhere, then I should know, 
too, what God had let me do.” 

“But if he never told you, and some day 
you found out?” 

Trix looked across at him—at his dreary 
smile and his knitted brow. She amended 
the judgment she had given a minute be- 
fore: “ We could ery together, or laugh to- 
gether, or something. couldn’t we?” 

“Tt’s a confounded incongruous thing that 
you should be ruined,” he grumbled; his 
tone was a sheer grumble, and it made Trix 
smile again. 

“A fool and her money—” she suggested 
as a time-honored explanation. “ But ruin 
doesn’t suit me, there’s no doubt of that. 
Perhaps, after all, I was right to try to be 
rich, though I tried in such questionable 
ways.” 

“You wouldn’t be content to be poor?” 

Trix was candid with him and with her- 
self. ‘“ Possibly—if everything else was very 
perfect.” 

He pressed her hard. 
else seem perfect ?” 

She laughed uncomfortably. ‘ You under- 
stand wonderfully well, considering—!” 
little wave of her arm indicated the room in 
Danes Inn. 

“Yes, I understand.” he agreed, gravely. 

Again she rose. “ Well, I’m a little com- 
forted,” she declared. ‘ You and Peggy and 
the rest of you always do me good. You al- 
ways seemed the alternative in the back- 
ground. You’re the only thing now—or I'll 
try to make you. 
whelmingly cordial, but it’s well meant, Mr. 
Newton.” s 

She held out her hand to him, but added 
as an after-thought, “ And you will tell me 
what to do about the investments?” 

“And what will you do about the other 
man?” 

Her answer was to give him both her 
hands, saying, “* Help me!” 

He looked long at her and at last an- 
swered, “ Yes, if you’ll let me.” 

“Thanks,” she murmured, pressing his 
hands and then letting them go with a sigh 
of relief. He smiled at her, but not very 
brightly; there was an effort about it. 

He took up the paper again, and appeared 
to read it over. 

“Not a bad list.” he said. “ You ought 
to be able to realize pretty well, as prices 
go now: they’re not ruling high, you know.” 

“What a lot you learn from your eyry 
here!” 


* Could everything 
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REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 





Account National Encampment, G.A.R. 


For the Thirty-sixth National Encampment, G. A. R., 
to be held at Washington, D. C., October 6 to 11, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell round-trip 





That doesn’t sound over-* 


tickets to Washington from all points on its lines at 
| rate of single fare for the round trip. Tickets will be 
| on sale from October-4 to 7, inclusive, and good to 
| return until October 14, inclusive. By depositing 
| ticket with the Joint Agent at Washington between 
| October 7 and 14, and the payment of 50 cents, an 
| extension of the return limit to November 3 may 
| be obtained. 

| For specific rates and further information apply 
| to nearest ticket agent. 


Those who have grown old know how little 
| use the world has for them unless— well, it 
| is BETTER to have something. A policy does 
| it in the 
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“All that comes in in business,” he as- 
sured her. ‘“ No, they’re not so bad.” 

“Except Glowing Stars! But, after all, 
most of them are Glowing Stars.” 

He appeared to consider again; then he 
said, slowly, and as though every word cost 
him a thought: “I shouldn’t altogether 
despair even of Glowing Stars. No, don’t 
be in a hurry to despair of Glowing Stars.” 

“What?” Incredulity cried out in her 
tone, mingled with the fancied hope of im- 
possible good-fortune. ‘“ You can’t conceiva- 
bly mean that Mr. Fricker is wrong about 
them? Oh, if that were true!” 

“Does it make all that difference?” 

“Yes, yes, yes! Not the money only, 
but the sense of folly—of childish, miser- 
able silliness.” She was eager to show him 
how much that fancied distant hope could 
mean. 

“T promise nothing—but Fricker deceived 
you before. He lied when he told you they 
were all right; he may be lying when he tells 
you they’re all wrong.” 

“ But what good could that do him?” 

“Tf you threw them on the market the 
price would fall. Suppose he wanted to 
buy!” a 
Luckily Trix did not wait to analyze the 
suggestion; she flew to the next difficulty. 

* But the liability?” 

“T’ll look into it and let you know. Don’t 
cherisi any hope.” 

“No; but you must have meant that there 
was a glimmer of hope?” she insisted, ur- 
gently, turning a strained, agitated face up 
to his. 

“Tf you’ll swear to think it no more than 
a glimmer—a glimmer let it be.” 


“You always tell me the truth. T’ll re- 
member—a glimmer.” : 
“No more,” he insisted, with a marked 


pertinacity. 

“No more, on my honor,” said Trix Tre- 
valla. 

She had gone towards the door: he fol- 
lowed till he was by the little table. He 
stood there and picked up the red -book in 
his hand. 

“No more than a glimmer,” he repeated, 
“because things may go all wrong in the 
end still.” 

“Not if they depend on you!” she cried, 
with a gayety inspired by the hope which he 
did not altogether forbid, and by the trust 
that she had in him. 

““Even though they depended altogether 
on me.” He flung the book down and came 
close to her. “If they go right, I shall 
thank Heaven for sending you here to-day. 
And now—I have a thing that IT must do.” 

“Yes, I’ve taken a terrible lot of your 
time. Good-by.” She yielded to her impulse 
towards intimacy, towards knowing what he 
did, how he spent his time. ‘ Are you go- 
ing to work? Are you going to try and in- 
vent things?” 

“No, I’m going to study that book.” 

“ What’s inside?” 

“T don’t know what I shall find inside,” 
he told her. “Good news or bad? The old 
story or a new one? I can’t tell.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me—that’s clear 
anyhow,” langhed Trix. “ Impertinent ques- 
tions politely evaded! I take the hint. 
Good-by. And, Mr. Newton, a glimmer of 
hope!” 

“Yes, a glimmer,” he said, passing his 
hand over his brow rather wearily. 

“Well, I must leave you to the secrets 
of the red book,” she ended. 

He came to the top of the stairs with her. 
Half-way down she turned and kissed her 
hand to him. Her step was a thousand times 
more buoyant; her smiles came as though 
native-born again and no longer timid stran- 
gers. Such was the work that a glimmer of 
hope could do. 

To subtract instead of adding, to divide in- 
stead of multiplying, to lessen after increase, 
to draw out instead of paying in — these 
operations, whether with regard to a man’s 
fame, or his power, or his substance, or 
even the scope of his tastes and the joy of 
his recreations, are precisely those which 
philosophy assumes to teach us to perform 
eracefully and with no exaggerated pangs. 
The man himself remains, says popular phi- 
‘osophy; and the pulpit sometimes seconds 
the remark, adding thereunto illustrative 
texts. Consolations conceived in this vein 
are probably useful, even though they may 

(Continued on page 1333.) ~ . 
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AM NOT a“ professor” in a “college” of advertising, nor even a teacher in an adver- 


tising “ school.” 


1 am an experienced business man, who has in the past twenty-two 


years created business amounting to millions of dollars in a variety of great industries. 
I have done this sometimes by giving my clients good business counsel —sometimes 
by judicious advertising—more frequently by both. 

I am now planning, writing and placing the advertising for, and acting as business 
counsel to a number of the largest.manufacturing and retail concerns, whose total sales an- 
nually amount to nearly $50,000,000.00. I have taught some of the ablest advertising 
men much of what they know of the art to-day, and have secured many their present positions. 
The lowest salaried man in the number is with a leading firm in Providence and earns $3,000 
per annum—another earns $8,000 a year in one of the big department stores in one 


of the largest’ Western cities. 


1.4m*now teaching a number of men and women my art of advertising and business 
management. I can add a limited number of students—not many—as every student or client 


receives my personal attention. 


I write out every lesson myself, review and correct the 


work—answer every letter personally—therefore | must limit the number of my student- 


clientele. 


But, from no other man or “ school” or “ college” can you get the knowledge 


that I can impart to you in a comparatively short time. 

My terms are $50 for a complete course of instruction by mail, at your home, or at 
my own place; you will learn as quickly and thoroughly either way—I guarantee that. 

It may take you only three months, or a year, before you are a finished scholar—I will 
continue to teach you as long as youare wiliing to learn—and, you'll enjoy every minute of it. 


Send me $15 and the names of two parties of whom I can !nquire as to your character and reliability, with 
your application; the balance you pay as tollows: $10 at end of first month; $10 at end of second month; $15 


at end of third month, 
Wm. M. Wood, Treas. Am. Woolen Co. Boston, Mass. 
Lit Bros. Dept. Store Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. Levy & Co., The ‘‘ Humboldt ’’ Cigars..New York. 
Kohn & Co., Clothing Mffs., . i2..2...ccceces eeeeeeees Nu. 
Hutchinson, Pierce & Co., The ‘** Star Shirts,’’ N. 

P. A. Conne, Treas. Saks & Co. , Outfitters 


‘* General Arthur ’’ 
Cigars, OtC...0c. p00. crccccccccsccccccccoccoccscssccs cooseeNe Be 
Brill Brothers, Outfitters. N.Y. 
Greenebaum Bros., ‘‘ Puritan’? Waist ..--.Phila. Pa. 
The Stein-Bloch Co.{ Wholesale Tailors, Rochester 
J. L. Hudson Co., Dept. S Detroit, Mich. 
Blumenthal Bros. & Co., Clothing Mfrs....Phila_, Pa 
The Thompson Co., Clothiers... .N.Y. 
The Manhattan Shirt Co........006« saree Ms 











I refer by permission to the following well known firms, corporations and individuals. 


The Fechheimer-Fishel Co. ‘‘Eff-Eff’’ Clothing N. Y. 
Hon. Frank P. Bennett, U. S. Investor, Boston, Mass. 
The Eagan-Sindel Co.. Mfrs. Boys’ Clo 
John B. Ellison & Sons., Importers 
Mabley & Carew Co., Outfitters. 
Cohen, Goldman & Co., Trousers Mfrs. N. Y. 
C. B. Hubbell, Jordan, Marsh & Co....Boston, Mass. 
S. W. Peck & Co., ‘‘Sampeck’’ Boys’ Clothing, N. Y. 
Kiams, Outfitters -Houston, Texas. 
Union Clothing Company -Rochester, N. Y. 
. C. Cohn & Co., Neckwear Mfrs...Rochester, N. Y. 
L. Strauss & Co., Outfitters ... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Review of Reviews N.Y 
Holzman Bros., Clothing M 
Raphael’s, Outfitters........ .........San_ Francisco, Cal. 
Garson, Meyer & Co., Cloth’g Mfrs..Rochester, N.Y. 
£teefel Bros , Outfitters Albany, N. Y. 
Michaels, Stern & Co,Clothing Mfrs. Rochester, N.Y. 
E. Regensburg & Sons, The ‘*American’”’ Cigars.N.Y. 
J. M. Grady, May Co., Outfitters Denver 











I can give you the names of hundreds of others on application. 
NOTE.—Because of the limited number of student-clients 1 wish to take on, I }reserve the right to reject any application. 


SAMUEL KNOPF, 


Write for booklet D. 


Master of the Art of Advertising 
and Business Management. 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Mr. Paul’s Winning 


Wherein a Parson and Others are Surprised 


E to France! Sure: le gai Paris, by de limited! 
M Listen: If you bought me for what I feel like, and sold 
me on me looks, you’d be so broke you’d never get togedder 
again. I feel like ready money, and all dere is of it; but I look 
like a block of subway, cause I haven’t blinked me peepers for two 
days and nights. Packing. Dat’s right. I’ve packed everybody, 
and everyting, including Kiddie. 

Wait till I tell you how it happened. But, my, my! I’m dat 
dry I’ll have to—well, tanks, Boss, if you say so: absinthe gourmet 
is mine. Notting but French goes wit me, after dis. Where was 
I at? 

It was like dis: tings was getting jammed—blocked, do you see? 
—up to our place on 
de Sound. Notting 
had a move on. Duch- 
ess was as rattled as 
a dice box; Whiskers 
was frosty; Widdy 
was pouty; Miss Fan- 
nie mopey; and Mr. 
Paul was shying at 
tea, and toining a 
glad eye again at 
small bottles. He’d 
waited two years 
since Mr. Burton was 
wiped off de_ slate, 
but de odds again’ him 
was still so long it 
looked like he was go- 
ing to be scratched. 

“It is of a ridicu- 


lous!” says Duchess. 
“ Whiskair want 
Ma’amzelle Fannie 
to marry, so he can 


be of liberty to wed 
Madam Harding ; 
Widdy want ma’am- 
zelle to marry for de 
same reason, also; 
M’sieu Paul is of love 
wiz Ma’amzelle Fan- 
nie, and she is of love 
wiz him. And you, 
mon enfant, and I, 
should go to France, 
but can only go if a 


wedding joiney hap- 
pens. It is of fool- 
ishness!” 

“Sure,” I says. 


“Tl take a crack at 
de game meself. T’ll 
give Mr. Paul a hunch 
dat will start a wed- 
ding—or a fight.” 
Remember me tell- 
ing you of de moon- 
light night on board 
Mr. Paul’s yacht, 
when I puts it up dat 
he had cinched de 
game, and dat a wed- 


ding was on hand? 
Well, Duchess finds 
out, de way loidies’ 


maids cops such tings, 
dat what made Mr. 
Paul feel so happy 
was dat Miss Fannie 
told him to wait. He 
tought it was up to 
him to wait only a 
mont or so; but near 
a year has went, and 
she’s kept him on de 
waiting list all de time. I seen dat he was getting icy feet; so 
I says to him, one day when I'd give him a little excise wit de 
mitts, I says, “ Excuse me, sir,” I says, “ but de excise don’t do 
you as much good as it used to.” 

“T’m stale,” he says. 

“Den you needs to run around in a soicle for a while,” I say3. 
“Dis training don’t suit. Why don’t you chase yourself to Paris, 
sir?” I says. 

“T has tought of Paris,” he says; “ but me Chap valet would 
land me in Tokio if he got me started.” 

* Leave your Chap wit Mr. Van Courtlandt,” I says, “and take 
me. 

“ But,” says he, tinking I was jollying, “ you couldn’t fetch me 
to Paris witout Hortense to help you.” 

“Duchess will help,” I says, passing him de wise wink. 

He pipes me, toughtful, for a while; den he says, “ Isn’t Duchess 
too fond of her mistress to leave her?” 








Good-by! 
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“ She is,” I says. 

Mr. Paul pulls de mitts off slow, and says, “ Chames, you has 
someting up your sleeve besides your elbow. I never caught you 
chasing no rainbows—especial when Duchess was wit you. Go 
ahead. I'll take me cue from you.” 

Duchess and me packs up, and Mr. Paul packs, too. Dis was 
on de open, but on de sly Duchess packs Miss Fannie’s trunks, 
too. 

Miss Fannie says why was we going to leave, and Duchess says 
we must go to France to show Kiddie to a aunt she expected 
would leave him a bunch of boodle. But Miss Fannie didn’t like 
our leaving for a little bit. But when she hears dat Mr. Paul 

was going to France, 





too, she said it was 
splendid, fine! She 
was so tickled she 
couldn’t say how 


tickled she was, but 
had to go to her room 
to tink it over. Ina 
little time Duchess 
comes out, wit weeps 
in her eyes— what 
made me know dat 
Miss Fannie was cry- 
ing—but she gives me 
de wink, and says, 
* Queek!” 

I hustles to de tele-. 
graph office, den to 
de stables, and den 
hustles over to Mr. 
Paul. After a whilc 
he wanders over to 
our place, and finds 


Miss Fannie on de 
lawn wit Whiskers 


and Widdy. Duchess 
hoists a eyebrow to 
Widdy, who chases 
off, wit Whiskers, 
and we chases off, too. 

Say, to look at Mr. 
Paul, you’d size him 
up to be a lazy-going 
mug, mostly, but he 
must been de busiest 
ting dat ever start- 
ed de _ next’ hour, 
for, when he comes up 
to de veranda, he was 
holding Miss Fannie’s 
hand like de fellow in 
de picture; and he 
looks like he’d won 
de woild. I guess he 
tought he had. 

Duchess and me 
pipes ’em trou de 
window. Whiskers 
was saying “God 
bless my soul!” and 
“God bless you, chil- 
dren!” Widdy was 
whispering to Little 
Miss Fannie, who 
scampered away, Miss 
Fannie was blushing, 
and Mr. Paul was 
getting chestier and 
chestier, when one of 
our traps drives up 
wit de parson of our 
city church in it. As 
I helps de parson out, 
Mr. Paul puts _ his 
arm around Miss 
Fannie, and says, “ Doctor, we sail for Paris to-morrow if you are 
prepared to marry us now.” 

“ A wedding!” says de parson. 
only mentioned dinner.” 

“My telegram?” says Whiskers, but Widdy gives him a pinch, 
and he quits. 

“Stop, stop!” says Miss Fannie. ‘This is 
monts. Why, I haven’t even a gown, or—” 

“Pardon, madam,” chips in Duchess. “I happens to fetch a 
proper gown up from de city yesterday.” 

* And here comes Little Miss Fannie from de conservatory wid 
a beautiful wedding bouquet,” says Widdy. 

“T’ve had de ring in me pocket for six monts,” says Mr. Paul. 

Miss Fannie stoops and kisses Little One; den she raises her 
head, gives her hand to Mr. Paul, and says, “I am ready, Paul. 
I tink it would not have been any other way,” and she gives him 
a look dat starts de tears to my peepers, all right, 


. 


“Mr. Van Courtlandt’s telegram 


absurd. In six 
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(Continued from page 1331.) 
conceal a fallacy or succeed by some pious 
fraud on the truth. It is a narrow view 
of a man which excludes what he holds, 
what he has done and made. If he must 
lose his grasp on that, part of his true self 
goes with it. The better teachers inculcate 
not throwing away but exchange, renuncia- 
tion here for the sake of acquisition there, 
a narrowing of borders on one side that there 
may be strength to conquer fairer fields on 
the other. Could Airey Newton, who had so 
often turned in impatience or deafness from 
the first gospel, perceive the truth of the 
second? He was left to fight for that—left 
between the red book and the memory of 
Trix Trevalla. 

But Trix went home on feet lighter than 
had borne her for many a day. To her na- 
ture hope was ever fact, or even better— 
richer, wider, more brightly colored. Airey 
had given her hope. She swung back the 
baize door of Peggy’s flat with a cheerful 
vigor, and called aloud: 

Peggy, where are you? 
to tell you, Peggy.” 

For once Peggy was there. “I’m changing 
my frock,” she cried from her room, in a 
voice that sounded needlessly prohibitory. 

“T want to tell you something,” called 
Trix. “I’ve been to Airey Newton’s—” 

Peggy’s door flew open; she appeared gown- 
less; her brush was in her hand, and her hair 
streamed down her: back. 

“Oh, your hair!® exclaimed Trix—as she 
always did when she saw it thus dis- 
played. 

Peggy’s scared face showed no apprecia- 
tion of the impulsive compliment. 

“ You’ve been to Airey’s, and you’ve some- 
thing to tell me?” she said, scanning Trix 
with unconcealed anxiety. 

But Trix did not appear to be in an ac- 
cusing mood; she had no charge of broken 
faith to launch or of confidence betrayed. 

“T told him how I stood—that I was 
pretty well ruined,” she explained, “and he 
was so kind about it. And what do you 
think?” She paused for effect. Peggy had 
recourse to diplomacy; she flung her masses 
of hair to and fro, passing the brush over 
them in quick, dexterous strokes as they 
went. 

“Well?” she asked, with more _indiffer- 
ence than was even polite, much less plausi- 
ble. 

But Trix noticed nothing; she was much 
too full of the news. 

“ He told me there was a glimmer of hope 
for Glowing Stars!” 

“He said that?” 

Peggy’s voice now did full justice to the 
importance of the tidings. 

“Yes, hope for Glowing Stars. 
if it. should come out right!” 

“If it should!” gasped Peggy. “ What did 
you say he said?” 

“That there was hope for Glowing Stars 
—that I oughtn’t to—” 

“No, you told me another word; you said 
he used another word.” 

“Oh yes, he was very particular about 
it,” smiled Trix. ‘“ And, of course, I mustn’t 
exaggerate. He said there was a glimmer of 
hope.” 

“Ah!” said Peggy. “I'll come into the 
other room directly, dear.” 

She went back to the looking-glass and 
proceeded with the task of brushing her hair. 
Her face underwent changes which that oper- 
ation (however artistically performed and 
consistently successful in its effect) hardly 
warranted. She frowned, she smiled, she 
grew pensive, she became gloomy, she nodded, 
she shook her head. Once she shivered as 
though in apprehension. Once she danced a 
step, and then stopped herself with an em- 
phatie and angry stamp. 

“A glimmer of hope!” she murmured at 
last. ‘And poor, dear old Airey’s left there 
in Danes Inn, fighting it out alone!” She 
joined her hands behind her head, burying 
them in the thickness of her hair. “Oh, 
Airey, dear, be good,” she whispered; “do 
be good!” 

She was so wrapped up in this invocation 
or entreaty that she quite lost sight of the 
fact that she herself was relieved of one 
part of her burden. Trix could not charge 
her with treachery now. But then it had 
never been Trix’s accusation that she feared 
the most. 


I’ve something 


Peggy, 


To be Continued. 
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This was one of the most remarkable gatherings of distinguished soldiers, sailors, and members of royal families ever gotten together 
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To Increase Man’s Longevity 


MAN’s worst living foe is now acknow- 
ledged in some expert scientific quarters. to 
be the little mosquito, which heretofore was 
considered merely as a tantalizing nuisance 
to make life unpleasant for bald - headed 
paterfamilias, at the summer resorts; but 
the blasting of the insect’s innocent reputa- 
tion by science has practically doomed it to 
extermination. A second season ‘of unre- 
mitting warfare against it has drawn to a 
close, and the fields and marshes are scat- 
tered with the slaughtered hosts; but 
whether there will be any apparent diminu- 
tion in the numbers of the insects another 
year by reason of this widespread destruc- 
tion future observations alone can determine. 
Meanwhile, we are informed by eminent au- 
thority that malaria can be checked and 
stamped out only through the extermination 
of the little pests, and that already in Italy, 
where it seems the mortality from this mos- 
quito-carried disease is alarmingly high, the 
death-rate has been materially decreased 
since the authorities undertook to reduce the 
billions of mosquitoes to something like re- 
spectable numbers. 

But a world free from mosquitoes, it 
seems, would still be made miserable by 
diseases which would spread from one cor- 
ner of the globe to another by means of Na- 
ture’s agencies that have not yet been 
brought under human control. There is the 
common house- fly, for instance. Little 
Musca domestica is more than an annoying 
insect. It has a newly discovered reputa- 
tion for carrying pestilential diseases little 
less alarming than that of the buzzing mos- 
quito, and to prolong man’s life it is neces- 
sary to exterminate the house-fly. Typhoid, 
which seems far more dangerous to most of 
us, is the house-fly’s special favorite, and 
its peculiar affinity to this disease makes it 
the transmitting agent for thousands of the 
virulent little bacilli. Warfare, therefore, 
upon the house-fly has become a necessary 
part of the modern movement to increase 
man’s longevity by removing from him, so 
far as possible, all the infectious and con- 
tagious diseases. Typhoid has a_ peculiar 
way of becoming epidemic in the cities in 
the autumn of the year, and eminent medical 
authorities declare, with local patriotic fer- 
vor, that it is all due to the drinking-water 
taken into the system at the various sea- 
side and mountain resorts. It is now a ques- 
tion whether the drinking-water will not be 
relieved of some of the heavy responsibili- 
ties that have heretofore been shouldered 
upon it, and a few of them at least be trans- 
ferred to the house-fly, whose well-known 
ubiquity might easily account for the wide- 
spread presence of this disease. 

Another disease - carrying creature has 
more recently been brought under the ban 
of modern medical science, and by another 
season systematic warfare will be declared 
against it. They have been experimenting in 
the East with the ship and wharf rats to 
see if they were not responsible for the 
spread of the bubonic plague, and after duly 
testing the matter, the physicians and bio- 
logical experts unhesitatingly inform us that 
the rodents have been the chief agencies for 
inundating the world with millions of the 
germs of this most dreaded of human dis- 
eases. The ship rat is one of the most per- 
sistent travellers of the high seas imagina- 
ble, and there is no quarter of the globe 
where these rodents have not appeared, or 
if there is such a place it is because man has 
never sailed there in ships of wood or steel. 

The little sea-travelling rodents are found 
on every ship that leaves or approaches any 
port in the world, and they have a highly 
developed system of exchange which indicates 
almost human foresight. As if tired of sail- 
ing the high seas after a long voyage in a 
leaky old wooden vessel, the rats all desert 
the craft when it touches a new port, and as 
the ship loads up with a new cargo, prepara- 
tory to resuming its journey, other rats will 
swarm aboard as passengers. Those which 
have disembarked for a season will remain 
ashore until another vessel is ready to de- 
part, and then they will seize their oppor- 
tunity to renew their travels. There is no 
fighting or disputing of rights. By some mu- 
tual arrangement among themselves certain 
numbers are paired off to occupy the hold 
of a given ship, while the others on shore 
wait patiently their turn. 
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THE GROWTH OF NEW YORK 
IS MARVELLOUS!! 


* If you are.at a distance and want to invest in this Suburb, direct!y opposite the centre of New York City, yeu can 
remit $10 and we will select the best unsold lot and mail you a contract for it. Then you can each month femit 
$10 per lot until paid for, when we will forward a free-and-clear deed with guarantee of title without further 
expense to you. 


ALISADES PARK 


ON THE TOP SHELF OF NEW YORK, 300 feet higher than the Hudson River, directly opposite Grant’s Mau 
soleum at 125th Street. May be reached by a number of different routes (see below) from all points of the city. 
PALISADES PARK is not merely a “section” or “ sub-division,” but a wide expanse of beautiful rolling land. 
A PARK offering the freedom and the pure air of the ideal suburban residence locality, improved with all the 
advantages of the city: macadamized streets, stone sidewalks, water, gas, electricity, a perfect sewerage 
system, shade trees in abundance, and good transportation facilities, which latter will present even a 
greater degree of perfection when the tunnels now building under the Hudson River are completed. 


Stupendous Profits 


UPON THE COMPLETION OF THE 


HUDSON RIVER TUNNELS 


await all who avail themselves of our special offer and secure building lots for cash or on small monthly 
payments of $10 in this superb locality—the coming RESIDENCE DISTRICT on the Jersey side. Over 
ONE HUNDRED residences have already been erected and occupied by their owners, a most desirable 
class of thrifty, discriminating people, who enjoy at their very doors every home convenience, . churches 
of different denominations, good public schools, and stores and markets that are first-class. 


$300 BUYS A BUILDING LOT 


FOR CASH, OR 


$10 Down and $10 a Month 
IDEAL HOME SITES 


Here is the ideal spot to buy or erect a home, and here may also be found the greatest investment ever offered in 
desirable real estate. TITLES GUARANTEED BY THE NORTH JERSEY TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 
But you cannot appreciate the unparalleled inducements herein described without personally visiting the property, 
which may be reached via the Erie Railroad or from Franklin Street and alsu 42d Street, New York, landing at 
West Shore Ferry, Weehawken, thence by trolley crossing property. Can also be reached by Barclay or 14th 
Street ferries to Hoboken, thence by trolley. Commutation on the Erie, including ferries, only 9 cents, insuring 
comfortable seats in commodious cars; no crowding, no transferring, station at PALISADES PARK. 
BUILDING LOTS IN PALISADES PARK. CHOICE LOCATIONS MAY NOW BE HAD FOR 
$300. Terms made to accommodate purchasers. Advance in price of many hundred per cent. unquestionably 
assured. Call at any time at our office on the property. Take 1:20 train from foot of Chambers Street or 
West 23d Street to Erie Depot at Jersey City. Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, Map, Free Tickets 
on the Erie Railroad, the Greatest Opportunity to Share in the Real Estate Boom—now on. Call or address 


PALISADES PARK COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 
Or 244 & 246 West 23d Street, New York 






































































F. P. C. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 
laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 
from burns. 
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If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send Io cents for two sticks to the 
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Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 
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NOTICE! The amount of this check will be placed at the disposal of 
competent judges to be awarded for the best photographs made with 
Bausch & Lomb Lenses and Shutters submitted for juc sment on op 
before January 1, 1903. Classes for all kinds of work and for Kodak. 
Premo. Poco and other hand cameras with B.& L. Lenses being provided. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
who will send full information on request. 
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naturally aged; absolutely pure. 


Best and safest for all uses. 
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Robert W. 
Chambers’ 
New Novel 


Louisville, Ky. 





By the 
Author of 
‘* Cardigan”’ 


Mustrated siti HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours. . 
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Via New York Central — 
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CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS 


There is a distinct sug- 
gestion of superior style 
and compact solidity in 
the graceful lines of the 
Flandfau carriage that 
at once catches the eye 
and impresses the judg- 
ment of the vehicle ex- 
pert. 


The stock display at our Reposi- 
tory and Factory is exceptionally 
fine and worth your inspection. 
It embraces every standard type 
of pleasure vehicle, besides many 
novel specialties, at prices which 
for value cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. 


406-412 Broome Street, 
Just East of Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








25 oni » OF THESE s) 
ALLIGATOR % PUNCTURE PROOF 


SELF-HEALING 


BICYCLE TIRES 


to the 25 persons whose letters are received and Prec first on 
Sept. 29th at noon. In order to win,-.post your letter so it will 
reach us some time in the morning of Sept. 29th before noon. At- 
tach this advertisement, and give size of tires wanted. Persons from 
afar have exactly same chances as others, for letters will be opened 
promiscuously as received from postmaster by the Chicago repre- 
sentative of Harper's Weekly. Tires will be pa pee same day, and 
list of the winners will be mailed you. All others will receive our 
free catalogue and Special Advertising Offer on a pair of 
these tires, the greatest of all pneumatic-tire inventions. Only 
made by this company. Address 


THE VIM COMPANY, sncrvinn‘tve, CHICAGO 


THROUGH THE UPPER SOUTH. 














An Autumn Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


A personally conducted tour, covering nine days, and 
including Gettysburg, Blue Mountain, Luray, Natural 
Bridge, Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, Asheville, 
and Washington, will leave New York by special 
Pullman train of sleeping, dining, and observation 
cars on October 8 Rate covering transportation, 
carriage drives, hotel accommodations, and all nec- 
essary. expenses during the entire trip, $85 from New 
York and Newark, $83 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. The party will 
be under the direction of an experienced Pennsylvania 
Railroad Tourist Agent and a chaperon. An entire day 
will be spent on the Gettysburg Battlefield, another 
day at Chattanooga and L ookout Mountain, two days 
at Asheville, and two days at Washington. 

Apply to T ourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
corner Twenty-ninth Street; or George W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago « Omaha 


Double 
Daily 
Service 


New line via Rockford, 
Dubuque, Waterloo, Fort 

Dodge, and Council Bluffs. 

Buffet - library - smoking - 

cars, sleeping - cars, free reclining - chair cars, dining - cars. 
Send to the undersigned for a free copy of Pictures and 
Notes En Route, illustrating this new line as seen from the 
car window. ‘Tickets = Sg 7 of I. C. R. R. and connect- 
ing lines. . HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago 











Shore Limited.” 





